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COURT ROYAL. 
A STORY OF CROSS CURRENTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HERRING,’ ‘MEHALAH,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
TWO STAGE BOXES. 


IT is impossible in words to de- 

scribe the tumult of excitement, 

pride, admiration, in Joanna’s 

bosom, as she took her place in 

the left stage box at the Ply- 

mouth Theatre Royal. She had 

never been in a theatre before. 

Her highest ambition had been 

to battle for herself a way to 

the front in the gallery. She 

occupied the most luxurious 

and expensive place in the 

theatre. She was dressed so 

beautifully that her head 

was turned. The pink silk 

was nothing to the dress she 

now wore, crimson velvet 

and cream-coloured silk, the 

latter exquisitely hand-embroidered. Her neck, her bosom, her 
head, were profusely adorned with diamonds. It was a marvel 
to Joanna whence the Jew had got them all. She wore rings 
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on all her fingers; if the rings were too large, a little silk 
wound inside enabled her to wear them. She looked with 
astonishment at the footlights, at the orchestra where the players 
were tuning, at that great mystery, the curtain. Then she 
turned to examine the audience. The gallery and the pit were 
packed; in the dress circle were about twenty persons, and in 
the stalls perhaps a dozen. A poor house, a house to take the 
heart out of an actor. Joanna could not understand it. The rich 
have money, why do they not come? The poor do not grudge 
their shillings and sixpences. 

Joanna attracted the attention of the house. Opera-glasses 
were directed towards her. She saw those in the stalls put their 
heads together, and she knew they were asking each other who 
she was. She was conscious that she was being admired, and to 
enable the people to see her better she stood up. 

Lazarus was in evening dress, sitting back, facing the stage, 
so that he was invisible ; it was hardly likely he would have been 
recognised. An evening suit had completely transformed him. 
Besides, those who attended the theatre were not his clients. He 
did not shrink from being seen; he was indifferent. 

‘Sit down, Joanna. How can you behave so strangely?’ he 
said. 

‘No one could see my velvet bag with old Dutch silver clasps 
and chain and belt unless I stood up,’ she answered. 

‘Perhaps you would like to stand up on the breasting of the 
box, to let folks see your red shoes.’ 

‘T shouldn’t mind,’ said Joanna. 

‘But Ido. Sit down and be quiet. The orchestra are going 
to begin. I did not bring you here to make a fool of yourself.’ 

‘Very well, master. I'll fan myself, and then they can see 
my bracelets.’ ; 

Joanna was like a child with a box of new toys. She looked 
at herself in the little strip of mirror in the box, she played with 
and admired her jewelry, she took peeps at her feet shod in 
crimson satin shoes, she pressed back her chin to be able to see 
the glitter of a diamond brooch on her bosom. One bitter disap- 
pointment she had been forced to endure. She had desired to 
appear in low dress, but on trying one on, it was found that the 
contrast in colour between her face and one half of her neck and 
‘her bosom, and the other half of her neck, was too startling to allow 
_ of her thus appearing. 
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A tap at the door behind, and a gentleman entered the box. 
Joanna uttered a cry'of delight, and took several steps to meet 
him. ‘The gentleman was Charles Cheek. 

‘Why, Joanna!’ he exclaimed, ‘ you here, in the royal box, as 
queen of beauty, wearing all the Crown jewels stolen by Lazarus 
from the Tower!’ 

‘I am glad to see you again,’ she said hasta ‘Here is a 
chair, sit down beside me and talk till the play begins, and then . 
be mum.’ 

‘I was in the stalls. I could hardly believe my eyes,’ he said, 
‘but I looked and looked through my glasses till I had nearly 
satisfied myself you were my little friend of the roof-tree, when 
Lazarus’s nose came round the corner, and a bit of a cheek-bone, 
and then I was sure.—What has induced you, Father Abraham, to 
come here dressed like a Christian? Have you brought the girl 
to show off a set of diamonds you want to sell ?’ 

‘I’ve brought her here,’ answered the Jew, ‘because I am a 
generous and indulgent master. She saved my house from fire 
and from burglars, and has deserved a treat for other services she 
has rendered me, so I have stepped out of my usual course of life 
to indulge her.’ 

‘Do you often come to the play?’ asked Joanna. 

‘Very often. I would come always if I thought you would be 
here.’ 

‘Sit down, and don’t throw foolish speeches at me which you 
do not mean. I am so glad to see youagain. Do you know, I 
have learned to dance since I saw you last—waltz, and cotillon, 
and lancers, and quadrille,—these last very imperfectly for want 
of enough to make up sets; for want of persons we danced with 
chairs.’ 

‘Where have you been? Who taught you?’ 

‘Those are secrets which even you may not know.’ 

‘Why are you not in the pink silk and pearls I gave you ?’ 

‘I am more splendid now ; do look at me well. What do you 
think of this gown—puffed and slashed at the sleeves? is it not 
lovely, like a lady in an old painting? Look down at my shoes, 
They are sweet. Once, do you recollect, you laughed at me 
because I was in my stocking-soles, and there were holes in the 
stockings. Now there is not even a thread wrong in my stockings, 
and the shoes are simply lovely.’ 

‘Have you worn out the pink silk?’ 
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‘No. Mr. Lazarus spilt salt water over it, and it is spoiled. 
He was forced to give me this instead.’ 

‘I!’ cried the Jew. ‘I have not given you this. Do not 
believe the girl, it is not true. The gown is hired for the night, 
at one guinea.’ 

‘Hold your tongues, both of you!’ said Joanna. ‘The over- 
ture has begun.’ 

The Jew was not particularly pleased at Charles Cheek appear- 
ing in the box and remaining there, but he could not tell him 
to leave. He drew back among the folds of the coloured hang- 
ings, with his eyes on the curtain, and looked sulky. Charles 
Cheek and Joanna entirely disregarded him. 

‘I say,’ whispered the girl during the overture, ‘why are 
there so few persons in the more expensive seats ?’ 

‘ Because,’ answered the young man, ‘the better class people 
despise provincial theatres ; it is chic todoso. It means that they 
have seen things so much better done in London that they cannot 
endure what is inferior.’ 

‘ But they lose great enjoyment by this nonsense.’ 

‘Of course they do, but He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Hush! Oh, do hush!’ exclaimed Joanna. ‘See! see!’ 

The curtain rose. Then she had eyes and ears only for the 
stage. In the third scene Juliet makes her first appearance. 
Lazarus had been moving uneasily through the two former. He- 
bit his nails, wiped his brow, and became every moment paler. 
Then he put his hand forward, touched Mr. Cheek, and said some- 
what roughly, ‘ Excuse me, I want the front chair.’ The young 
man started, looked surprised, and at once surrendered the seat. 
‘I am short-sighted,’ explained the Jew. Mr. Cheek bowed, and 
withdrew to his place in the stalls. 

Joanna was annoyed, not so much at losing her companion as 
at the disturbance, distracting her attention from the play. She 
frowned, and tapped her fan impatiently on the cushion. 

Lazarus sat beside her, his face turned towards the stage ; she 
saw that it was cadaverous, and that his muscles twitched with 





nervousness. 
Next moment she had forgotten him to observe Juliet. At 


the appearance of Malle. Palma Kaminska, the famous Polish 
_actress from the Imperial Theatre, Warsaw, the gallery burst into 
applause. The pit took up the applause ; the clapping of hands, 
thumping of heels and umbrella ferrules on the floor for a minute 
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brought the play toa standstill. The dress circle languidly patted 
its hands, the stalls remained unmoved. 

In recognition of this reception, Mdlle. Palma stepped forward 
to the footlights and curtseyed ; as she did so, she raised her eyes 
and looked at the boxes for a moment; her eyes remained fixed 
on the stage box on her right only for a moment, and then she 
turned her head away without a token of emotion. Lazarus 
leaned back, his face quivering, his hands clenched. Their eyes 
had met. 

Joanna observed the famous actress with the closest attention. 
This was Rachel—the beautiful Rachel whom Lazarus had loved, 
and who had wrecked his life. This was she who had so bewitched 
the Marquis that he had forgotten honour and right, and had 
run away with her to Sicily. Joanna was sufficiently near to see 
the make-up in her face, the paint, the powder, the antimony 
about the eyes, the rouge in the cheeks. She saw that Rachel 
was lovely, had been very lovely, but—fatal but—she was becoming 
stout. 

Joanna laughed. The consciousness was borne in on her that 
she was herself more beautiful than this woman who had made 
two men miserable—who had broken two lives. The applause 
had just ceased, and a short silence succeeded before the per- 
formers resumed their dialogue. On that short interval of silence 
Joanna’s laugh broke, and instantly the beautiful actress looked 
at her. She looked intently, questioningly; then turned her 
eyes for a moment, only for a moment, on Lazarus. 

None observed this but Joanna, not even Lazarus, who had 
drawn back and covered his eyes. There was something in the 
look that startled Joanna. The colour mounted and suffused her 
face and throat. Her pleasure in the play was gone; she wished 
she were away. She hid her arms lest the bracelets should be 
seen; she threw a kerchief round her neck to hide the chains. 
With a look the actress had revenged the laugh. 

Joanna was not able to recover her interest in the play. She 
looked on, but her thoughts were elsewhere. She was glad that 
Lazarus had withdrawn and concealed himself in the shadow, 
leaning against the side of the box. 

When the first act was over, she signed with her fan to Charles 
Cheek, and he came up from the stalls. 

‘A poor company,’ said he, taking the seat she indicated. ‘I 
hold that the educated are quite right in staying away; in the 
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_ provinces the star system is reduced to absurdity. What a stiff 
Lady Capulet! and a nurse without humour. Romeo is a stick. 
We have not seen yet what La Palma is made of. She is beau- 
tiful, but plump. A few years ago, may be, she was irresistible. 
Hollo, some vis-a-vis, I see.’ 

The box-keeper was introducing a party of two gentlemen and 
two ladies into the stage box immediately opposite. Joanna at 
once recognised the Marquis of Saltcombe, the Rigsbys, and 
Miss Stokes. Lazarus, leaning back with his face to the curtain, 
did not notice the arrivals ; Joanna glanced over her shoulder at 
him, and saw that he was too preoccupied with his own thoughts 
to look about him. 

She fixed her eye very attentively on the Marquis. He was 
serene, polite to Miss Rigsby, contending with the aunt which 
should hold the niece’s scarf of woven blue and crimson silk and 
gold fibre—an Indian manufacture. 

The curtain rose; Romeo proceeded to climb the wall into 
Capulet’s garden. The lights were turned down, and a ray was 
cast, purporting to be that of the moon, on Juliet’s window. 
-There was not sufficient light in the stage box opposite for Joanna 
to see the face of Lord Saltcombe. The moonbeam was unsteady 
on Juliet’s window, and badly focussed. But when Juliet sighed 
‘Ah me!’ she thought she saw him start. Joanna watched the 
box opposite throughout the scene far more closely than the stage. 

The footlights were turned up for the next scene, that in Friar 
Laurence’s cell, and then Joanna was able to see the face of the 
Marquis. It was pale as death. Miss Rigsby leaned back in 
her chair and spoke to him as he was standing behind her, and 
he stooped and replied. He handed her a playbill, and pointed 
with his finger to something on it. Perhaps she had asked him 
who was the Romeo making such hot love to Juliet. Joanna saw 
that he maintained his composure outwardly. Only his deadly 
pallor showed how stirred he was within. He had come to the 
theatre with the Rigsbys, with whom he had dined, in complete 
ignorance of the fact that the Polish actress from Warsaw was 
Rachel Lazarus. Joanna turned to her master ; she saw at a glance 
that he had recognised his enemy. His face was convulsed ; he 
drew further back into the shadows, that he might not be seen. 

Joanna looked from one man to the other. Here were two 
men, one at the head of the scale, the other at the foot —both the 
victims of one beautiful woman. ‘ What power there is in woman 
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for good or bad!’ thought Joanna. ‘ For my part,’ she added to 
herself, ‘I would hurf no one—unless he got in my way.’ 

It amused the girl to notice the slightly foreign intonation in 
Juliet’s voice as she spoke. Knowing what she did of her origin, 
she was sure that this was put on to keep up the part of Pole 
Rachel had assumed. ‘She is clever,’ thought Joanna; ‘clever 
to control herself under the eyes of the two men she has ruined. 
But perhaps she has not as yet recognised the Marquis.’ The 
light was on her face, and he was in darkness. ‘I wonder what she 
will do when she does see him ?’ 

‘ Joanna,’ said the Jew, in a whisper that was hoarse and con- 
strained, ‘I want to go. Get ready.’ 

She answered, ‘I am not going. I came for one play, and I 
am in for two.’ 

‘I am not well.’ 

‘Then get better. I am not going.’ 

During the scene in Capulet’s garden between Juliet and the 
nurse, Joanna watched the actress, but was unable to detect 
whether she had seen the Marquis or not. Once her eyes 
travelled in the direction of the stage box on her left, but the 
glance was quick and passing, and no muscle of her face, no 
failure of her voice, gave sign that she had perceived her former 
lover. 

The curtain fell on the second act; as it fell, one of the foot- 
lights flared and snapped the glass chimney that screened it. No 
one paid particular attention to it; the broken glass was not re- 
moved, a fresh chimney not added. 

Charles Cheek brought Joanna an ice; he offered one to Lazarus, 
who refused with a shake of the head. 

‘He is not well,’ said Joanna. ‘Leave him alone; he wants 
to go away, but I will not hear of. it till the play is out. Don’t 
notice him. He will be better presently.’ 

‘Tl get you a drop of brandy, Mr. Lazarus.’ 

The Jew nodded, and the good-natured young man hurried 
away to fetch a glass of spirits. 

‘Do you know who those are opposite us ?’ asked Mr. Charles 
Cheek, on his return. ‘I’ve heard one is the Marquis of Salt- 
combe, son of the Duke of Kingsbridge, and the other people are 
called Rigsbys. I don’t know anything about them.’ 

‘The Marquis is engaged to Miss Rigsby—that pasty young 
lady in magenta silk, and pink roses in her hair. The person at 
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her side is her aunt, and the brown man is her father. They 
are worth a great deal of money.’ 

‘ How do you know all this ?’ 

‘In the way of business,’ answered the girl, with an air of in- 
difference. 

‘{ have heard inquiries on all sides as to who youare. People 
have been lost in wonder and admiration. What is your name? 
I must satisfy those who ask. I have been unable to do so out of 
ignorance.’ 

‘I am Miss Rosevere, an heiress,’ answered Joanna. 

‘An heiress!’ echoed Charles Cheek, with a laugh. 

‘Yes, sole heiress, executrix, and residuary legatee to Mr. 
Lazarus.’ She turned round to her master with a mischievous 
face. He was in no mood to answer. 

‘How are you?’ asked the young man. ‘Better? Has the 
brandy revived you?’ 

Lazarus nodded. 

‘So I may answer to inquiries that you are a Miss Rosevere ?’ 

‘Yes. That is my name, though I don’t often have it men- 
tioned. You may add—an orphan. Go back to your place in 
the stalls, and tell those who ask who I am. You need not add— 
slave to a Jew pawnbroker—pawned for ten shillings. Don't say 
that, as you value my friendship.’ So she dismissed him, then 
leaned on the red velvet cushion, playing with her fan, looking 
about her, and watching what went on in the stage box opposite. 
Mr. Rigsby was in conversation with Lord Saltcombe; his voice 
was loud and harsh, and Joanna could almost catch what he said. 
He was talking about an amateur dramatic performance got up 
by the officers at Colombo. Some delay ensued before the curtain 
rose. The orchestra performed a selection from ‘Il Trovatore.’ A 
smell of oranges pervaded the theatre. The gods were devouring 
them in great quantities in the gallery, and throwing the peel 
over into the pit. A bald-headed gentleman was the object they 
particularly aimed at, and when an urchin succeeded in casting 
an entire ingeniously removed peel so as to light in a ring on his 
glossy skull, like a cap, the feat was uproariously applauded. 

The noise only ceased when the curtain rose on a public place, 
and attention was arrested by the fight between Mercutio and 
Tybalt: those in the gallery were greatly disappointed that the 
former died off the stage, and only reconciled when Tybalt was 
killed by Romeo under their eyes. 
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The scene that followed gave less promise of amusement. 

Juliet appeared in her room, invoking the approach of night :— 
‘ Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Pheebus’ lodging.’ 

As she spoke her passionate monologue she came forward, and 
as she did so, the draught from her skirts made the jet of the 
broken footlight flare up. 

‘There should be a wire net about eighteen inches off the 
lamps,’ said Mr. Rigsby. ‘I see none here, but in town it is so, 
is it not, Saltcombe ?’ 

Lord Saltcombe bowed, he could not speak. Rachel’s eyes 
had met his at the exclamation, ‘Give me my Romeo.’ The 
nurse entered, bringing the rope-ladder and the news of the death 
of Tybalt, which she delivers so badly that Juliet for the moment 
supposes she is told of the loss of her lover. This is the first 
occasion on which an actress of any power can show passion. 
Palma rose to it. With a piercing cry that rang through the 
house she rushed forward, threw up her arms, and was convulsed 
with agony. 

F ‘O break, my heart !—poor bankrupt, break at once !’ 
Then dashing her hands over her eyes,— 
, ‘To prison, eyes ! ne’er look on liberty.’ 


Stooping, gathering up the dust, then throwing it down, as into 
a grave at a funeral,— 

‘Vile earth, to earth resign ; end motion here : 

And thou, and Romeo——’ 

She did not finish the sentence, the whole theatre rose with a 
ery of horror. The flame from the exposed jet had caught the 
white gauze of Juliet’s dress and danced up her skirt. 

The agitation was indescribable. Women shrieked, men 
shouted. The curtain fell, and a smell of fire pervaded the atmo- 
sphere lately impregnated with the odour of oranges. 

Miss Rigsby looked round. 

The Marquis had uttered a cry of agony, and had fallen 
against the partition, with his hand to his brow. In another 
moment he dashed from the box and ran behind the scenes. 

‘For mercy’s sake,’ he cried, ‘ how is she? Where is she?’ 

The stage-manager brushed past him. The roar of voices 
mingled with cries beyond the curtain drowned his voice. The 
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actors were in agitation. The commotion in the house ceased 
instantly when the manager appeared before the curtain. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, a most unfortunate accident has hap- 
pened. I believe and trust there is no occasion for alarm.’ A 
burst of cheers. ‘Mdlle. Palma Kaminska is not as seriously 
hurt as might have been anticipated.’ Renewed cheers. ‘I have 
to ask your kind indulgence; the performance must cease.’ He 
was himself so excited that he could hardly speak. His face was 
white, and his voice shook. 

‘Where is she?’ asked the Marquis as the stage-manager 
stepped back. 

‘She has been conveyed to her lodgings.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PALMA. 


PALMA was driven at once to the house in which she had secured 
lodgings ; one of the ladies of the company attended her. She 
was in great pain. A couple of surgeons were promptly summoned. 
The rumour of what had occurred spread, and people collected in 
the streets and about the door. The medical men said the case 
was grave, and that a nurse must be in constant attendance. 

‘Lord bless me!’ said the old woman whose lodgings were 
taken by Palma. ‘Where am I to get a nurse?’ 

‘ Her relations must be telegraphed for.’ 

‘Blessings on me! What do I know about her relations ?’ 

‘We will see about a nurse. Perhaps one can be spared from 
the hospital.’ 

A rap at the door, and ring of the bell. 

The woman opened it and saw a girl standing outside in a 
plain stuff gown, and a shawl over her head. 

‘Who are you?’ she asked. ‘What do you please to want ?’ 

‘I’m come to offer to nurse her,’ was the reply. ‘I’ve been 
sent; that is, I’ve come from him who stands nighest and yet 
furthest from her in the world.’ 

‘ Who is that ?’ 

* Her husband.’ 

‘If that be the case, come in. You are young, Can you 

nurse ?’ 
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‘I can do what the doctor orders, and I hope I have my wits 
about me,’ | 

‘What is your name?’ 

‘ Rosevere.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the lodging-house keeper. ‘I reckon you'll 
do as well as another.—Please, sir,’ to the surgeon, ‘give the 
young woman orders what she is to do.’ 

When the accident had taken place Joanna had turned home 
and stripped off her grand dress and donned a plain one ; then she 
came down into the kitchen, where Lazarus was crouching over 
the fire. 

‘It is a judgment,’ said the Jew. ‘Heaven is just, and has 
cast its thunderbolt at her. I am glad of it. No one hurts me 
without suffering for it.’ 

Joanna turned on him. ‘I am going to her,’ she said. ‘I 
shall nurse her if they will let me. Shall I say you sent me ?’ 

‘No,’ answered the Jew; ‘don’t mention my name.’ He 
had assumed a hardness which ill concealed his inward emotion. 
In his breast was a tumult of mingled feeling—old love revived, 
sorrow, revenge, hate,—so mixed that he did not himself know 
what he desired. 

‘You may go, Joanna,’ he said. ‘If she needs anything— 
that is, in moderation—let me know, but I will not see her, I will 
not see her, remember that.’ 

So Joanna went. The girl was greatly affected. Tears came 
into her eyes, but she drove them back. She had made up her 
mind to be with Palma. She went first to the theatre to ascertain 
where the actress lived; the house was not far distant. She 
hastened thither. On her way down the street she passed Lord 
Saltcombe. His face was raised, he was looking at a window 
whence a yellow light shone through a drawn blind. Shadows 
passed over the surface of the blind. A gas lamp was near, and 
the face of Lord Saltcombe was illumined. It was full of agony— 
it was the face of a man in despair. She walked by, then turned 
and came back to him; his suffering face filled her with pity. 
She said in a low tone, ‘ Lord Saltcombe, I am going in to nurse 
her. Ask no questions at the door. I will give you signs at the 
window : when I hold up my hands, have hope ; when I hold them 
down, her case is very bad; when I hold them out, and you see 
against the blind the black shadow of a cross—she is dead.’ 

He nodded. He did not recognise her, he did not look at her. 
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He did not wonder who she was that knew him by name. He 
tried to thank her. He could not. 

Then she went on. If she had been refused admission she 
would have thrust herself in. Joanna was not one to take a 
refusal. 

She was conducted to the room where lay the poor woman. 
Cotton wool and oil covered her wounds. The face was uninjured. 
She moaned and tossed her head from side to side on the pillow. 
The paint was on the cheeks, the antimony darkened the eyes, 
but tears had washed the white powder away in long furrows. 
Beneath the paint the flame of fever burnt in her cheeks. Joanna 
took a sponge and washed her face. The cool water soothed the 
sufferer for a moment, then she began again to moan and turn 
her head with a mechanical regularity from side to side. She 
seemed imperfectly conscious. Her fellow-actress was at her side ; 
the honest sympathetic tears had washed her face into a strange 
mottle. She had hold of Palma’s hand, and patted and kissed it, 
and spoke to her cheering words of promise of health. 

‘You'll be all right to-morrow. You know you are going to 
take the world by storm with your Lady of Lyons. There! don’t 
be down. It is only a trifle. You did Juliet regular splendid— 
first-class to-night.’ 

‘You may go,’ said Joanna. ‘You are out of place here, and 
do not understand the management of the sick. Leave her to 
me. I am sent to her.’ 

‘Are you experienced, girl?’ asked the surgeon. 

‘I know what is what,’ answered Joanna, looking him full in 
the face. 

‘You have plenty of natural cleverness, I can see,’ said the 
surgeon. ‘Now attend to me. I will give you instructions that 
must be closely followed.’ 

‘Hadn’t that lady better go first ? she bothers me and Ra—— 
I mean the sick woman.’ 

‘I agree with you.’ The surgeon dismissed the actress. 

‘Now,’ said Joanna, ‘say what you will, I will not go from it 
a hair’s breadth.’ 

After receiving her instructions she said gravely, ‘Tell me 
frankly: is there hope?’ 

‘ Where there is life there is hope,’ he-answered. 

_ She looked at him with her shrewd eyes, and standing between 
. the light and the window, held up one arm. 
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Lord Saltcombe paced the street hour after hour throughout 
the night. He could not leave it. Rest was impossible. One 
by one the lights in the houses were extinguished, but the window 
of Palma’s room remained illumined. Within lay the woman— 
the sole woman—he had ever loved, and he had loved her with 
all the passion in his nature. Carried away by that passion he 
had committed a great wrong, a wrong which rankled in his heart. 
His conscience never acquitted him; it judged and condemned 
him daily. If he had loved innocently he might have shaken off 
his passion, or been spared by it to make himself a name, to 
become great and good among his fellow-men. But this guilty 
incident had morally maimed him. He had not the energy, the 
courage, after that, to face his fellow-men. There are some who 
rise after a fall, stronger than they were before. Their fall has 
taught them caution, has deepened their character, has inspired 
them with earnestness. There are others who, when once tripped 
up, lie prostrate the rest of their days. Such was Lord Saltcombe. 
He had not the moral vigour to efface the past by active well- 
doing. 

The clock of St. Andrew’s Church chimed after the stroke of 
three, and still the Marquis was in the street. He was cold and 
tired. An icy perspiration covered his brow. He had seen the 
sign at the window three or four hours before; it had not given 
him much hope. A gnawing pain was at his heart. Was this 
the first manifestation in him of that disease which sapped the 
life and activity of his father? Had his present great emotion 
provoked it to warn him of its presence ? 

The chimes had scarce done playing ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ 
when the blind was drawn aside, and Lord Saltcombe saw the girl 
beckoning to him. In another moment the house door was opened 
gently, and she appeared at it. She held her finger to her lips, 
came outside, and said, ‘ Rachel is conscious. Come, and see her, 
but promise to go when I give the word.’ He nodded. ‘ Follow 
me softly, make no noise. Every one else in the house is asleep.’ 

He obeyed. He was in his patent-leather boots, in his dress 
suit, with a light overcoat. He stepped softly after Joanna. If 
any one heard the steps, that person supposed it was the footfall 
of the doctor, turned in bed, and slept again. Joanna thrust 
open the chamber door and let the Marquis in. She did not 
enter herself, she closed the door and stood on the landing 
with her hands to her ears that she might: not hear what was 
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said. As Lord Saltcombe passed her into the room she looked 
in his face: it was older by many years, white, lined, hollow about 
the eyes, and sunken at the cheeks. Her heart came into her 
mouth, she put her hands to her white apron, and raising it wiped 
her eyes, then shook her head defiantly, and clasped her hands 
over her ears. 

Lord Saltecombe stepped up to the bed, looking with his whole 
soul into the burning face of the poor woman. Then he sobbed, 
sank on his knees by her side, and hid his face in the bedclothes. 

‘ Herbert!’ she said in a low tone, and put out her hand for 
his, ‘I wanted to see you—to say good-bye.’ 

‘Rachel!’ He could utter no more. 

‘It is now seven years since—since Sicily.’ 

‘Rachel,’ he said, ‘God forgive me. If it were possible in 
any way to undo the past, if it were within my power to make 
compensation, to expiate the wrong done, I would do my utmost. 
Rachel, I ruined your life, and I destroyed the honour and happi- 
ness of another man’s home.’ 

She shook her head. ‘ You do not know Lazarus.’ 

‘It matters nothing who or what he be; I wronged him past 
undoing, and the knowledge of this has lamed my life. You— 
you above all ; 

‘Do not speak of me,’ she said. ‘I forgive you—but you were 
not in fault. I had set my heart on the stage, I ran away for the 
love of art—not for love of you.’ 

‘Is that true?’ 

She slightly moved her head. ‘The consciousness of power 
burned in me, and life with Lazarus and his sordid belongings 
was unendurable. I ran away; you know I forced myself on you, 
I asked you to free me. It was not that I cared for you—forgive 
me that I say so; if I pain you it is for your good—I used you 
but as a means of escape. I hungered for art; I knew that the 
stage was my proper sphere ; and now—and now—I am consumed 
in the element I elected.’ Her head began to turn from side to 
side uneasily. 

He did not speak, he watched her in silent remorse and agony. 
She had shut her eyes. He was not sure whether she were conscious. 
He held her hand; it was a hand of fire. Presently she stayed 
the rocking of her head, and opened her eyes. ‘It was I,’ she 
said—‘ it was I who spoiled your life, not you mine. I have nothing 
to forgive. I must ask pardon of you.’ 
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‘Of me! Oh, Rachel!’ 

‘I used you but as a means to an end. Who were you with 
in the stage box to-night—yesterday—when was it ?’ 

He told her. 

‘You are not married?’ she asked, and looked at him. 

He shook his head. 

‘You must marry, and forget me,’ she said. ‘It was I—it was 
I who was in the wrong.’ Presently she added, ‘ Beware of Lazarus ; 
he will never forget, never forgive.’ Then she shut her eyes, and 
began again to sway her head and moan. 

‘He watched her without speaking; she let go his hand, and 
held her fingers up as feeling for something in the air. 

‘What do you want, Rachel ?’ 

She turned her face and opened her eyes; the light of reason 
had gone from them, She put her arm out of the bedclothes, 
and waved it :— 

‘ Farewell ! God knows when we shall meet again. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life. 


Nurse! what should she do here? 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone.’ 


She thought herself on the stage. She tried to rise, and moaned 
and fell back. 

Joanna entered; she did not raise her eyes to the face of Lord 
Salteombe. She signed to him to go; he stood a moment longer 
looking at the poor woman, now unconscious, and stole away. 

Then Joanna seated herself by the bed, and watched the suf- 
ferer. Her face, generally brimming with intelligence and full of 
self-assurance, was now kindled with an expression of tenderness 
and pity such as it had not borne before. She knew the whole 
story of this dying woman. She had been brought to look upon 
a heart—a man’s heart—-enduring unutterable agony. She put 
out her finger and touched the bedclothes where moistened; she 
knew what had moistened them—tears of contrition and humilia- 
tion wrung from the heart of an honourable man. She bent her 
head to the ear of Palma, and whispered, ‘ Will you send a message 
to Emmanuel Lazarus?’ 

The eyes opened and looked dimly at her, but no answer came. 

Lord Saltcombe lingered in the street. He would not leave the 
neighbourhood of the house. The night was cold, and the wind 
raw ; a fog blew up from the sea, and stole in filmy coils along the 
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street, drifting past the lamps and forming halos about them. He 
walked faster, up and down, up and down, turning his eyes ever at 
the lighted window. The clock struck four—it struck five, and 
he was still there. Before dawn the cold became keener, eating 





into the marrow. ‘Then the chimes of St. Andrew’s played 
‘Home, sweet Home,’ and as they played, against the lighted 
window appeared the shadow of a black cross. 

Lord Saltcombe removed his hat, and stood with folded hands 
looking at the cross; then up, with dim eyes, through the fog 
above. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
A SPOKE IN THE WHEEL. 


Mr. Ricssy had taken a handsome house for the winter at Stoke, 
above Devonport, or rather between Devonport and Plymouth. 
The house commanded a view over the entire harbour, with Maker 
Point and Mount Edgcumbe. A more beautiful bay is not to be 
found the world over. The hills are bold, some bare, others richly 
wooded ; the creeks are numerous, the beautiful Hamoaze opening 
into the bay is like a hand, every finger of which is a lovely blue 
estuary, and this fair hand is full of vessels. Far away to the 
head of the water rise the peaks of Dartmoor above rolling woods 
and hills, studded with white houses and grey church towers. 
Mr. Rigsby was not easily satisfied; he was determined to have a 
good house, and he got the best, with large gardens sloping down 
the hill, lawns, tennis-ground enclosed within yew hedges, and 
terraces with roses. 

He had roughed it in Ceylon in old days ; the bungalow in which 
Dulcina had been brought up was plain, and slenderly furnished. 
In England Mr. Rigsby was exacting. Dulcina would bea duchess, 
and he must show the world that he had a fortune that allowed 
him to live like a prince. He bought carriages and horses, and 
engaged servants, put the men in the Rigsby livery of buff and 
blue, made his coachman powder his hair and sit on a hammer- 
cloth. He sent orders to town for pictures, and had the house 
put in the hands of a decorative adviser. 

‘I know nothing about art furniture,’ he said. ‘So long as I 
have a chair to sit on, it is all one to me what is the shape, but— 
one must be in fashion, or risk being thought a boor.’ 

He had his own rooms plainly furnished—a hard bed, and no 
carpets on the floors. ‘I like to spit,’ he said, ‘and carpets get 
in the way of spitting.’ He had his Cingalese man-servant, who 
understood his wants, and none of the other men were allowed 
near him. He lived very much to himself, smoking and reading 
Indian papers in his snuggery, and it was with difficulty that he 
could be drawn from it to entertain guests in the drawing-room. 

He was sitting in his room, with a fire in the grate, and his 
feet against the marble jambs, when he was told that a visitor was 
desirous of speaking to him on urgent business. 
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‘Whois it? a gentleman or a lady? Agentleman! Show him 
in here. Confound it all, can I not be left an hour in peace? In 
the drawing-room, is he? Has he not given you hiscard? No! 
Deuce take it, I suppose I must go in to him. Here, take off my 
smoking jacket, and help me into my coat. I can’t go in my 
slippers. Give me my boots. Whata life I lead here! I wish I 
were.back in Ceylon!’ 

As soon as he was presentable Mr. Rigsby went to the draw- 
ing-room. He saw there a stoutly built man with grey black hair, 
and dark eyes like sloes. There was no mistaking his nationality. 
Nose and eyes and cheek-bones proclaimed it. He was well dressed. 
As Mr. Rigsby entered he rose and bowed. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Mr. Rigsby, with some stiffness, 
‘I did not learn your name. Perhaps my man forgot it, perhaps 
you did not give it. You said you had business with me.’ 

‘My name is of little importance,’ said the stranger. ‘It is 
quite true that I have called on business. I have heard, sir, that 
you are desirous of furnishing this most charming residence with 
everything that taste and luxury demands. My name, sir, is 
Lazarus—Emmanuel Lazarus, of the “ Golden Balls,” Barbican. I 
happen to have, sir, a very choice collection of artistic odds and 
ends, which I offer at a ridiculously low price. I am a collector 
of objects of art and antiquity, and it is my pleasure to furnish 
gentlemen of taste and means with the best treasures of the past. 
I have also some very nice old Spanish lace, which your beautiful 
young lady might like to see. I got the spoils of several churches 
at a bargain, the lace is from the altars, and I shall be proud to 
think that one whom I hear on all sides spoken of as an Oriental 
star should wear it. Old china, sir! no man can call himself a 
gentleman, whatever his birth and fortune, or invite friends to his 
house without a blush, if he has not his cheffoniers and side-table 
and walls covered with old china. Old silver also, sir, is greatly 
in request. I happen to have some very choice apostle spoons. 
No one can hold up his head in society without at least a couple 
of apostle spoons in Dutch silver sugar basins.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Rigsby ; ‘I understand none of these 
things. I have put myself into the hands of a decorator.’ 

‘Would you mind telling me, sir, the style in which the 
decorator is going todo youup? Louis Quatorze, Queen Anne, 
Chippendale, or Victorian? Are you going to be painted over 
with cranes and sunflowers? I’ve known a lady dadoed round, 
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with a skirting of Japanese rush mats, all gilt, and very effective 
it was. If you'll allow me to suggest you that, sir, you would 
find it neat and warm. I happen to have a quantity of 
these rush mats all plaited in different patterns. Or are you 
going into Chippendale, and have your legs curved, and turned 
fine, and fluted? I don’t hold to having your legs made too 
spindly. There is a loss of strength. Still, fashion is for it. I 
have some of the very finest Chippendale ever seen in stock ; I can 
give you legs that are in the first style, and yet are not spindly. 
Or—if I may make so bold as to ask—are you going to be 
Rococo ?’ 

Mr. Rigsby stared. ‘I do not understand . 

‘A combination of rock and shell. Are they going to encrust 
you with rockwork and shellwork, and scoop out curves in you 
and fill in with flowers, and not leave you a straight line anywhere, 
and gild you from top to toe? The effect is gorgeous rather than 
classic. The First Empire is a reaction against that, severe, sub- 
dued—nude. Are you going in for that? If so, I have some 
choice little articles, clocks and side-tables and mirrors.’ 

Mr. Rigsby stood up. ‘Sir, Iam very busy ; I leave all this 
to the decorator. I am incompetent to judge for myself. One 
thing you may be quite sure of: I will never go in for the nude. 
The climate don’t admit of it. It is different altogether in Ceylon. 
I wish you good morning.’ 

‘Stay, stay!’ exclaimed the Jew, alarmed at the prospect of 
losing his opportunity in his over-eagerness todeal. ‘ Might I ask 
one thing more, sir? I have matter of the utmost importance to 
communicate. I cannot speak of the matter in this room. Iam 
afraid of being overheard. It is not about Louis Quatorze, or 
Rococo, or First Empire.’ 

‘There is no one here. We are quite alone, but I cannot 
imagine you can have anything to communicate that will interest 
me. I have put myself into the hands of a decorator, and given 
him carte blanche.’ 

‘If you wish it. Will you hear me patiently for five minutes?’ 

Mr. Rigsby looked at the French clock. It had stopped. 
He took out his watch. ‘I can only spare you three. I am 
most busy.’ 

‘T will crush all I have to say into three minutes. Only I 
entreat you, my dear sir, to have patience with me, and allow me 
fully to explain the circumstances to you. In your presence, sir, 
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in the presence, sir, of a man of your colossal fortune, I feel 
myself so agitated, so unable to gather my thoughts, that——’ 

‘IT am ready to listen to you during three minutes. I cannot 
allow more. My time is of exceeding value, I am pressed with 
business which may not be postponed. I see by my watch that 
only two minutes remain.’ 

‘I will make haste, sir, but the presence of a Goliath of wealth 
overawes me. I have heard, sir, of the immensity of your for- 
tune, and I know that such a fortune could not be accumulated 
without great genius.’ 

Mr. Rigsby spread his breast by putting his thumbs through 
his waistcoat armholes. Peacocks, when vain, spread their tails ; 
men, when proud, their bosoms. 

‘I admit that I am not a fool, if that satisfies you,’ said Mr. 
Rigsby, ‘ but please proceed to business.’ 

‘You will excuse me when I say that your fortune, acquired 
by hard labour and racking of brain, must not be thrown away 
blindly.’ 

‘Set your mind quite at ease, Mr. Lazarus; my property is 
safe, and its security in no way concerns you.’ 

‘You must excuse me if I dispute this; I see you on the 
point of throwing everything away.’ 

Mr. Rigsby assumed a stare of disgust and indignation. 

‘You are presuming. One minute more.’ 

‘I understand that you are about to see your most beautiful, 
talented, and fascinating daughter married to the Marquis of 
Saltcombe.’ 

Mr. Rigsby rose. ‘ Really, Mr. Lazarus, I must decline to 
have my private affairs discussed by you.’ 

‘I am not discussing them, sir; I am here to warn you.’ 

‘To warn me of what? of sitting on spindle-legged Chippen- 
dale? Five seconds more.’ 

‘Of marrying your daughter to a bankrupt profligate!’ ex- 
claimed Lazarus, rising. 

‘What do you mean? The words are insulting.’ 

‘The epithets describe him exactly. Bankrupt he and all his 
family are; and he is only seeking the hand of your daughter to 
save himself and his whole house from utter, irretrievable ruin.’ 

-*Good God!’ exclaimed the planter. ‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean what I say. If you want proof, I have it. I have 

it by me here.’ 
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Mr. Rigsby burst out laughing. ‘ Preposterous! The Duke 
has an enormous fortune, to which mine is a fleabite. I have 
seen how he lives.’ 

‘The Duke is over head and ears in debt. He cannot pay 
interest on his mortgages. He has borrowed money right and 
left, and lives from hand to mouth. In a month, I—that is, the 
creditors—will take steps to foreclose; it is because the Marquis 
and his family hope to stave off ruin with your money that they 
stoop to accept your daughter into the family.’ 

‘Stoop! stoop to Dulcina!’ exclaimed Mr. Rigsby. ‘Come 
into my smoking-room. This matter must not be discussed here. 
Miss Rigsby, or Miss Stokes, or one of the flunkeys might be 
dropping in—visitors calling—Heaven knows what. Follow me 
into my study. I have plenty of time at my disposal. I have 
nothing to do, and will hear you patiently. Good Heavens! 
Bankrupt! Ruined! Dulcina snapped at for her money! 
Thunder and blazes! Follow me.’ 

He led the way into his smoking-room, which he called his 
study, though no books were in it. 

‘Excuse me,’ he said, ‘I cannot think in this coat. My ideas 
won’t move in boots. Allow me to put on my smoking jacket 
and slippers ; my time is at your disposal.’ 

‘I have here,’ said the Jew, taking a chair by the table—‘ I 
have in this little book a précis of the income and expendi- 
ture and debts of the family. I have got more; I have here a 
packet of notes of hand, and a couple of mortgages, one on Court 
Royal manor and estate, which will convince you that I am not 
exaggerating when I say that the family is on the verge of ruin. 
Please cast your eye over these accounts ; they were extracted by 
a confidential agent from the books in the steward’s office, without 
his knowledge. In love and war and business, everything is fair,’ 

Mr. Rigsby sat down. His face became mottled, he could 
not sit comfortably on his chair; he turned it, then turned it 
again. ‘Good Heavens !’ he said, ‘ who would have thought it? 
It is impossible.’ 

‘It is true, absolutely true.’ 

Mr. Rigsby stood up and walked to the window, where he 
stood for some minutes drumming on the glass with his fingers, 

‘TI was not told this,’ he said. 

‘ Of course you were kept in the dark.’ 

‘I shall tie everything up to my daughter’s sole use.’ 
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‘Then they will not say “Thank you” for your daughter. 
They only want her because they expect through her to get at 
your purse.’ 

Mr. Rigsby came back to the table, and took up the 

schedule of debts, bills, and mortgages. 

‘Some of these are for enormous sums, of old standing, never 
redeemed.’ 

‘Never likely to be redeemed, unless you find the money.’ 

‘But I cannot find the amount. I should sink everything.’ 

‘This is the state of affairs ; I have felt it my duty to inform 
you of it. If the young people love each other so dearly that 
your daughter is ready to make the sacrifice, then I have nothing 
to say against the marriage ; but I think it well that both she and 
you should be made aware of the character of the man to whom 
she is about to entrust the happiness of her life. I have shown 
you that there is reason to believe that the marriage is desired by 
the family for the sake of your money. You are not perhaps 
aware why it is that the Marquis has not been married already.’ 

‘No, I do not know.’ 

‘I will tell you. Because of a scandal. He ran away with 
a beautiful woman, the wife of a respectable man of business. 
The woman is now an actress. You have seen her, Palma 
Kaminska.’ 

Mr. Rigsby looked at him with pale face and open mouth. 

‘He fell in love with her a few years ago, and carried her 
away with him to Sicily. After a while they parted, but 
whether the scandal has stood in the way of a woman of character 
accepting him as husband, or whether he has never ceased to love 
her, I cannot say. She disappeared for a while; where she has 
been living, whether under his protection or not, I do not know. 
You saw her yesterday. You noticed his agitation when an 
accident happened to her.’ 

‘Merciful Heaven!’ exclaimed Mr. Rigsby, putting his hands 
to his brow, and leaning his elbows on the table. ‘ What a wicked 
world this is! I wish I were back in Ceylon!’ 

‘He visited the house where she lodged, after the accident. 
Let us hope it was only to say good-bye for ever, before marrying 
your daughter.’ 

‘If this be true he never shall marry my daughter. Oh dear, 
oh dear! What misery might have ensued had she become his— 
and this not have come out till after! Poor Dulcina! But—’ he 
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raised himself on one elbow—‘I cannot understand your motive 


t coming here and telling me this. What is the happiness of 
Dulcina to you? What concern is it of yours whether I lose my 

e fortune among titled adventurers ?’ 
‘None at all,’ answered the Jew drily. 

r ‘I don’t believe a word about the actress,’ exclaimed the 

4} planter desperately. ‘Why should I not use my money, if I 
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1 please, to extricate the estate? It will come to my daughter in 
Ja the end. I shall" not lose my money. Whatever I do is for my 

” child. As for this scandalous story, I don’t and I won’t believe 

» it. I will ask Saltcombe the truth about it myself.’ 


‘Do so; he will not deny what occurred.’ 
‘I should like to know, sir, what your motive is in coming 
here and troubling me with these stories. If you hold one or 
two of the mortgages you ought not to regret the chance of having 
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them paid off. Why do you seek to set. me against the 
Marquis ?’ 

‘The woman he ran away with was my wife.’ When Lazarus 
said this he rose. ‘Now you understand why I put a spoke in 
his wheel! Is he to be happy, released from his cares, and I to 
be miserable, weighed down with trouble? Is he to have a wife 
and home, and children on his knees, and I to have a cold and 
solitary hearth?’ Lazarus stood in the door. ‘I have said my 

‘say. Act as you think best for the happiness of your child.’ 

He bowed and left the room. Mr. Rigsby laid his brow on 

the table, groaned, and said, ‘I wish I were back in Ceylon!’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A DROP OF COMFORT. 


Mr. Riassy started from his seat, threw on his overcoat, pulled 
on his boots, took his hat and stick, and sallied forth. He hada 
vague hope of coming to some decision if he walked. He could 
come to none seated in his snuggery. At one moment he flared 
up with anger and resentment, then he grew cold with apprehen- 
sion. How would his dear Dulcina bear to be parted from the 
Marquis with whom she was so much inlove? It would break her 
heart, which was as frail as her constitution. It would bring on 
an attack of jaundice. Strong emotion, a great shock, congested 
the liver; the breaking off of her engagement would certainly 
congest her liver. Would it be wise to prepare her for the news 
with calomel? He would consult a doctor. Podophyllin! since he 
had come to England he had been told that podophyllin touched 
the liver, and was milder than calomel. He did not believe in 
podophyllin. He knew better ; as an old Indian he ought to know 
what the liver is, and what touches it. No podophyllin for him ; 
no, thank you. He had heard of a spectre who, when fired at, 
opened his hand and showed the bullets that had been innocuously 
discharged at him. His liver would, so to speak, open its hand and 
scoffingly roll back the podophyllin pills shot at it. But before 
calomel its powers would quail, it would shake in its shoes and 
beat a retreat. Still podophyllin might answer for Dulcina, 
whose liver was not as enlarged as his own. He would consult a 
doctor. 
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So he swung his stick and marched into Plymouth. ‘Good 
heavens!’ he muttered. ‘The rascal about to take my daughter 
for her money and then cast her aside, treat her with indifference 
and insult! I won’t have it.’ 

When he came to the bridge leading to Plymouth, and halted 
to change a sovereign to pay the halfpenny toll, he was confronted 
by a gentleman in a light grey suit, with a white hat. 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the gentleman, ‘ Rigsby! you 
here! Let me lend you a halfpenny for old lang syne.’ 

Rigsby stared. ‘ What, Captain Ottley! Never! Very glad 
to see you.’ , 

‘A little louder, I am deaf of an ear, this confounded relaxing 
climate. The bands always find a difficulty with their drums, 
the parchment becomes limp in the Devonshire damp; it is ditto 
with the drums of my ears. You must thump to be heard.’ 

‘Come on the Hoe,’ said Mr. Rigsby. ‘It is a pleasure to 
meet an old Indian. So well preserved, too! You look as young 
as ever.’ 

‘Spirits does it,’ answered Captain Ottley. ‘I mean natural 
spirits. I have a cheerful disposition, which even the vapour-bath 
atmosphere of Devon don’t damp. Take my arm, old boy. Lord 
bless me! time flies! It seems only the other day we met, and 
it must be five yearsago. Brown and tanned you are with Oriental 
suns. Never mind, look at me. Autumn roses come blooming 
in my cheeks. This Devonshire climate is like a bath in Jordan. 
You go in sunburnt with all the blazes of India, and your flesh 
comes out as the flesh of a little child.’ 

‘What are you doing here?’ asked Mr. Rigsby. 

‘Doing! doing nothing. Nobody ever does anything but 
talk in this enervating Devonshire climate. It relaxes everything, 
the moral stamina and the tongue. I eat lotus. I have come 
like Ulysses to the land of the lotus-eaters, where, according to 
the Laureate, it always seems afternoon. I lounge about on the 
seats of the Hoe, looking out at the Breakwater; it always seems 
after dinner here.’ ~ 

‘Do you know many people ?’ asked the planter. 

‘Heaps—women mostly. They swarm here. Here in 
Plymouth there are very few others to know. You see their 
husbaiids and brothers are away at sea, or in the army abroad, 
and the place simply swarms with women.’ 

‘ Are you married ?’ 
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‘Oh dear me, no! I wouldn’t be so well preserved if I were. 
I can’t afford it. Besides, the climate is against it. You want 
more ozone in the air to stimulate the resolution to proposing 
point.’ 

‘I should like to know your opinion upon podophyllin.’ 

‘I beg your pardon.’ 

‘ Podophyllin,’ shouted Rigsby; he had lowered his voice to a 
confidential tone, forgetful of his friend’s infirmity. 

Captain Ottley stood still, put the silver head of his cane to his 
mouth, which he pursed, contracted his brows, and then shook his 
head. ‘I don’t think much of it,’ he said. ‘I’ve tried it; but 
I don’t give my faith to it. Half-measures don’t suit us old 
Indians. Give me calomel.’ 

‘Calomel—ah!’ The sun came out on both their faces, they 
laughed like children. ‘Calomel, old boy !’ 

‘Blue pill, old fellow, shake hands.’ In their mutual enthu- 
siasm they clasped fists. 

‘ But it may do for women?’ suggested Rigsby. 

‘ Virginibus puerisque, yes,’ answered Captain Ottley. *‘ Let 
us sit down here. One’s limbs fail one in this damned Devonshire 
air.’ 

‘ Have you been long here ?’ 

‘Four or five years soaking in this steam, and expanding. It 
suits us Indians. We come here dry and shrivelled, and swell, 
taking in moisture at every pore.’ 

‘Then you know about the country people, the nobility and 
so on ?’ 

‘Of course Ido. I know everything about everybody.’ 

‘Do you know the Kingsbridge family ?’ 

‘T can’t say Ido. I know of them; no one meetsthem. Ihave 
a grievance. There was a superb ball at Court Royal the other 
day, and a special train full of officers went down. I was not 
invited. A plague upon them, say I. Why was not I invited? Iam 
on half pay, was that the reason? I hear it was a splendid affair.’ 

‘I was there,’ said Mr. Rigsby. ‘So was my daughter, Dul- 
cina. Did you not see our names in the paper ?’ 

‘I may have done so, but did not notice them. Mine was not 
there, and that stirred my bile. Talking of bile, what do you 
- drink, Rigsby ?’ 

‘I have been so long out of England that I cannot satiate 
myself on bottled ale,’ 
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‘You must not do it. Beer is bilious; fatal in this confounded 
climate, where the liver simply goes to sleep. You have to goad 
it to do its work. It is like Pickwick’s fat boy. I don’t approve 
of claret. Sherry is poison. _ Whisky and water is what I recom- 
mend.’ 

‘We must talk of something else,’ said the planter. 

‘Well, I suppose you are right, but somehow the liver is 
common ground on which all old Indians meet for a cosy gossip ; 
old asperities are rubbed off, old grudges forgotten. It is a sort 
of bond, binding us into brotherhood. Tear us away to other 
scenes and pastures new, sweep us along in the eddy of politics, 
or any other eddy you like to mention, we always come back to 
liver, touch ground there, and are thankful. We may differ in 
politics, religion, in pursuits, we are one in liver.’ 

‘I should like a word with you in the strictest confidence.’ 

‘Certainly, no one is here to overhear us. Remember; let 
whisky and water be your drink—cold, and no sugar.’ 

Mr. Rigsby looked about him; no one was within earshot. 
‘We must not sit longer here,’ he said, ‘it is chilly ; let us stroll 
up and down, and I will speak to you about my affairs, with the 
understanding that it goes no further.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ gasped Captain Ottley. ‘ Not money! Don’t 
say you want to borrow money. My liver will not stand it. Any- 
thing but that!’ 

‘Iam abundantly well off, said the planter. ‘I am, I may 
say, in affluent circumstances. It is precisely my wealth which 
has drawn me into an affair from which I do not see my way out. 
By some fatality I have been brought into rather intimate relations 
with the Duke of Kingsbridge and his family.’ 

‘Does he want to borrow money? I have heard that his head 
is under water.’ 

‘I knew his brother, Lord Edward Eveleigh, at college. I 
happened to be in Somersetshire, at Glastonbury, and I called on 
him. He and Lady Elizabeth were very kind, they invited me 
and my daughter to their house, and there we met Lord Saltcombe, 
the eldest—no, the only son of the Duke. He seemed to take a 
fancy to my child, and she, poor thing, completely lost her heart 
to him. Ofcourse I gave my consent. I was proud to think 
that my Dulcina would be a marchioness, and eventually a 
duchess. One loves title ; it is born in one, I suppose; it is a 
weakness, but it is a weakness common to the whole human race,’ 
22—2 
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‘I congratulate you with all my heart. What can a father 
desire for his daughter better than the eight strawberry leaves ?’ 

‘But—I consented in all simplicity, believing that a ducal 
coronet was a rock on which sure prosperity could be built, and 
now I find > He sighed, took off his hat, brushed his brow, and 
said, ‘My dear Ottley, for God’s sake tell me the truth about the 
family. Give me your advice. I am so perplexed, I do not know 
what to do.’ 

‘What am I to tell you? I have not my Peerage with me. I 
have it at home, and will lend it you, or we will put our heads toge- 
ther overit. The Marquis is here, in Plymouth, at the “ Royal.”’ 

‘I know that. I want to know nothing that the Peerage can 
tell me. I have learned that by heart. I want to know about 
their circumstances.” 

‘Oh, they are dipped, but so is every respectable old family. 
Have you ever been at Saint Jean de Luz? There the bathers 
spend hours in the water, only their heads emerging, and take 
their meals and their naps bathing. I have seen the whole bay 
full of heads, and heads only. It is so with all the landed gentry 
—with most families of distinction—they are all under water, only 
their heads out, but they do not drown.’ 

‘The Kingsbridge family are utterly ruined.’ 

‘I do not believe that. It takes gigantic efforts to ruin a 
duke. The great nobility stick in the social jaw in spite of ache 
and decay; they are fast by four or five fangs. As for you or.me, 
we are only one-fang people, out, and our places taken by porce- 
lain imitations, and no one cares. But your four and five-fanged 
people are different.’ 

‘You do not think the Duke ruined ?’ 

‘I know nothing about him, more than that he lives quietly, 
never goes to town, and does good on all sides.’ 

‘You think that he is not in overwhelming difficulties ? ’ 

‘I should not suppose so, but I cannot tell.’ 

‘There is one thing more. What do you know about the 

Marquis of Saltcombe, who is engaged to my daughter ?’ 

‘Not much either; of late nothing.at all.’ 

‘Of late ? Did you hear much of him formerly ?’ 

‘IT heard something.’ 

‘What was it? I want to know.’ 

‘Young men will be young men,’ said Captain Ottley. ‘It 
is not till their livers have grown that they become sedate and 
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reliable. You may depend upon it, my dear old fellow, the liver 
is the fly-wheel of the system.’ 

‘My daughter is engaged to the Marquis. I have heard a 
story about him which has made me very uneasy.’ 

‘Fiddlesticks! I tell you what it is, Rigsby: this cursed 
depressing Devonshire climate has begun to act on your liver and 
make it torpid. Why, bless my soul! any man out of Devonshire 
would be shrieking with delight at the prospect of marrying his 
daughter to a marquis, and here you are looking as blue over it - 
as a calomel pill.’ 

‘ My daughter’s happiness is dearer to me than life. Unless I 
am assured that she will be treated with kindness and respect, be 
made much of and valued, I shall not consent tothe union. What 
I have heard affects the Marquis’s moral character.’ 

‘I heard something about him when first I came to Plymouth. 
He had been wild and extravagant, and had run away with a 
Jewess.’ 

‘The wife of another.’ 

‘Yes, [remember that. But all that is past, and he has been 
sober since ; not a scandal about him for many years. Besides, 
consider the temptations which beset a young man here, and that 
young man the heir toadukedom. Unless he had a very old head 
on young shoulders he would be certain to get into a scrape. You 
must not make too much of this old scandal. It is with the dead. 
I dare say there are incidents in your past which you are thankful 
are buried.’ 

‘I do not know any,’ said Mr. Rigsby. ‘I have always been 
steady. You see I have made a fortune. That is the seal of 
approval Heaven has set on my conduct. Always respectable, 
always. That is why I have no sympathy with a man who has 
sown his wild oats. I never sowed anything but coffee.’ 

‘ How have you come to hear this now ?’ 

Mr. Rigsby told his friend of the visit of Lazarus. 

‘Lazarus!’ exclaimed Captain Ottley, and pulled a long face. 
‘Confound the man, he has his fingers in every pie and pocket. 
He has even dipped into mine.’ 

‘What is to be done?’ asked Mr. Rigsby. 

‘Nothing,’ answered Captain Ottley. ‘ Let matters take their 
course. Things are never as black as they are painted. The Jew 
exaggerated the financial condition of the family. He does not 
want to have the mortgage paid because the investment is too 
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profitable for him to care to lose it. Do not excite yourself about 
the Marquis, either. I have always beard that he is a man of 
honour, and if he did transgress once, it was for the only and the 
last time.’ 

The Captain succeeded in calming Rigsby’s agitation, The 
planter began to hope that matters had been presented to him in 
a worse aspect than they really were. He was resolved to ques- 
tion Lord Saltcombe on them, on both, and to hear the truth from 
him. The Marquis was expected to dinner that evening. Scarce 
a day passed without his visiting the house, and driving or walking 
with his betrothed. This day he did not call, nor did he appear 
at dinner. Mr. Rigsby became uneasy. He rose early from his 
wine, lit a cigar, and walked into Plymouth to inquire after the 
Marquis. 

He was told that Lord Saltcombe was at home, but not well, 
and desired that he might not be disturbed. Mr. Rigsby was 
dissatisfied with the answer. He sent up his name, and asked if 
he might see the Marquis for a moment. Then only was he 
shown to hisroom. He found him seated in his arm-chair, without 
a light. 

‘Shall I bring candles, my lord ?’ asked the servant. 

‘Thank you.—Sit down, Mr. Rigsby. I am out of sorts.’ 

When the candles came in, Rigsby saw that his face was deadly 
pale, his eyes sunken and bright. 

‘ You desired to see me particularly ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes; but you seem hardly well enough for what I wished to 
discuss.’ ; 

‘I also wanted to see you. I must speak openly with you,’ 
said the Marquis. 

‘My dear Saltcombe,’ said Mr. Rigsby, ‘I am a blunt man, 
and I ask questions in a blunt way. You must excuse me.’ 

The Marquis bowed. 

‘You must understand that what I live for is the happiness of 
my daughter. I have toiled for her. My fortune is hers, and I 
am desirous that it should be secured to her, to be inalienably 
hers. Again, I would not have her marry any one, however high 
his position in the social scale, unless I were sure that he would 
love her.’ 

‘Do not distress yourself,’ said the Marquis quietly. ‘I will 
spare you the pain of asking questions. You are quite right in 
. desiring to secure the happiness of your daughter. I obeyed the 
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wishes of my family, and proposed to Miss Rigsby, satisfied in my 

mind that, having taken on me sacred responsibilities, I should 
honourably fulfil them. Of this you may be certain: if Miss 
Rigsby become my wife, never will I show her the slightest want 
of courtesy and deference.’ 

‘She must have more than that. Do you love her?’ 

‘Mr. Rigsby,’ said the Marquis, ‘I do not press my preten- 
sions to your daughter’s hand. [I tell you that I am resolved to 
do my duty; there is no other living woman who has any share 
in my affections, always excepting my sister.’ 

The planter was uneasy. He did not know how to approach 
the delicate questions he wanted to put. He fumbled with his hat 
and grew dark red in the face. 

‘I beg your pardon, Saltcombe,’ he said, ‘if I touch on sub- 
jects that are tender. I am very much shocked—very, so is 
Dulcina, by the dreadful incident at the theatre. I thought at 
the time you seemed overcome. I was not then aware of the— 
of the F 

Lord Saltcombe could hardly become paler than he was before, 
but the shadows in his face became deeper. He rose from his 
chair, and said with the greatest composure, ‘ Mr. Rigsby, I will 
not require you to continue. If you doubt me, we had better 
part. Iam returning to Court Royal. Pray excuse the abrupt- 
ness of my departure to Miss Rigsby and Miss Stokes. I offer 
them the humblest apologies.’ 

Mr. Rigsby could hardly believe his ears. He was still sitting. 
He got up without his hat, then stooped, picked it up, let it fall, 
and picked it up again. Instead of taking his future son-in-law 
to task, he was being shown the door with cool politeness. The 
Marquis was proud and dignified; he shook Dulcina off as if she 
were not worth having. Mr. Rigsby had not intended to quarrel 
with the Marquis, he had desired the allaying of his own anxie- 
ties. A word of regret for past follies, an assurance that the 
fortunes of the family were not completely wrecked, would have 
sufficed. He believed that Dulcina was so much in love with 
Lord Saltcombe that a disappointment would half kill her. He 
was ready to meet the Marquis halfway, to accept an assurance 
of repentance, and to pay off one or two of the mortgages at once, 
and secure the rest of his property to his daughter. 
But Lord Saltcombe would make no advance. 
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umbrage at the implied suspicions. Father and daughter must 
accept him on his own terms, or not at all. 

‘Am I to understand,’ said he, ‘that you refuse to give me 
any explanations as to your conduct with regard to that actress, 
and to relieve my mind with reference to the embarrassments of 
the Duke ?’ 

Lord Saltcombe bowed. 

‘Then I suppose your engagement to my daughter is at an 
end ?’ 

‘T allow no liberties to be taken with me,’ said Lord Saltcombe. 
‘JT have rung for a cab.’ 

When Mr. Rigsby was out of the hotel, driving home to Stoke, 
‘Lord bless me!’ he exclaimed, ‘how testy these aristocrats 
are! Impracticable people. Time the country were rid of them. 
I wish I were back in Ceylon!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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WITH SOME LIBRETTISTS. 


From the date of my first acquaintance with opera I loved it with 
an affection I have never found it in my heart to bestow on any 
other kind of theatrical entertainment. It is so incongruous; it 
is so unreal; it is so far removed from every-day life. Yet would - 
it not brighten our more or less dull and monotonous existence 
were we to throw a little instrumentation and vocalisation into 
the ordinary social routine? The Roman hero who had deserved 
well of his country went about the city preceded by his tibicen or 
professional flute player, and was like the old lady of Banbury 
Cross, for whom music was provided wherever she went. Now 
the eminent Roman, who must have been occasionally angry with 
his perpetual accompanist, might have adapted himself to the 
circumstances, and have indulged in recitative on every possible 
occasion. 

The commonplace phrases of the day would go so well to music 
if taken as recitative in the good old Italian style, before Wagnerism 
had done so much to rob opera of its essentially amusing material. 
The plan of recitative is so simple—short sentences punctuated by 
chords for commas, semi-colons, and so forth, with two impressive 
and final chords on the double bass or violoncello to represent the 
full stop. Now how delightful to carry this out in daily inter- 
course! say at breakfast-time— 

How are you this morning? (trum). 

I hope I see you well ¢¢rum). 

Thank you (trum), but we were late last night (trum), 

And we will not (¢7wm) sit up again so late; no ! (trum, trum). 
Then should follow the air, which may be invented on the spot, or 
may be areminiscence of something—no matter what—and to this 
the singer would put his words, requesting to be helped to tea and 
coffee, bread and butter, while inspecting the hospitality displayed 
on the sideboard. Or toa gentle aria he might recount how he 
slept or how he didn’t sleep; only as this will keep him from his 
breakfast, and will not command a very attentive audience, I 
should advise him, after the final chords of his recitation, to be- 
come practical and get to the business of the day. Such a course 
of action would ensure variety and keep the operatic idea fresh. 
22—5 
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We have the grandest models for this sort of thing in the 
works of those great masters of libretti who did the English 
translations of the most celebrated operas years ago, which 
were always my own particular joy and vast delight. Here out of 
a dusty cupboard come several small blue books—not parlia- 
mentary but operatic—small books in faded blue covers, marked 
with the Royal arms—an operatic lion facing the audience, and 
singing its part in a bombastic duet with an absurdly affected 
unicorn on the other side of the lozenge in the garter with the 
crown atop, priced at ‘ one shilling and sixpence,’ and dated 1850. 
Here is a book of La Donna del Lago, announced as a ‘lyric 
drama ’—not an opera be it observed—‘ in two acts, the music by 
Rossini, as represented at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden,’ 
and for the dramatis persone there were Signor Mario, M. Zelger, 
Signor Tamberlik, Madame Grisi, Mdlle. Démeric and Mdlle. 
Cotti, with Signori Tagliafico, Polonini, Soldi, Luigi-Mei, Massot, 
and Signor Tamburini as ‘ The Principal Bards.’ Good names all 
of them, but where is now the Italian Opera, Covent Garden ? 
The Italian Opera, as I knew it, seems a thing of the glorious 
past. Will it ever return? If it ever does, may these libretti be 
revived, one and all, 

The chorus in La Donna del Lago consisted of ‘Scotch Shep- 
herds and Shepherdesses, Grandees and Ladies of Scotland, 
Warriors of Clan Alpine, Hunters, Royal Guards, &c. &c.’—there 
rarely was a great play of any sort without ‘&c. &c.’ being in- 
cluded in the cast, for it covers so much and isa salve to the 
manager’s conscience, because in a vague sort of way it is a kind 
of proof of the good intention on the part of the manager to keep 
faith with the public by giving them, in ‘ &c. &c.,’ all he possibly 
can for their money. 

The scenery was by ‘Grieve and Telbin.’ ‘The Spectacle ’ 
was ‘arranged by Mr. A. Harris,’ father of the present lessee of 
Drury Lane. Last, but not least, comes ‘ composer, director of 
the music, and conductor, Mr. [not Signor] Costa.’ I shall have 
some other books to select from, but I begin with this translation 
to show what our models for libretti ought to be; and from these 
examples it will also be gathered how vastly inferior the works of 
modern librettists are to those of the old masters. Ah! there 
were giants in those days! But the mighty men of valour who 
did these marvellous libretti were unknown to fame ; they never 
told their names, though I suppose they had names to tell, but re- 
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mained hidden poets, secret lyric-dramatists, free translators who 
preferred the preservation of their incognito. Noble, gentle, re- 
tiring souls! ‘ But to our work,’ as the villains used to murmur 
in good old melodramas. 

In the first scene of La Donna we have—for the written stage 
directions were carefully translated by the librettist, though they 
were not much regarded on the stage, as belonging rather to the 
domain of the inspired poet than of the practical manager—‘ A 
troop of hunters, who are on their way to the Wood to pursue 
their accustomed exercises. Here is poetry to begin with! hunters 
off to pursue exercises! What are they going to hunt, and at what 
time of year are they hunting? We must consult the master: 
he sings— . 

To the woods away! 

The dreaded beasts of Caledonia 

Supply us with fresh triumphs of the chase ; 

Let us away to our accustomed toils. 
By ‘toils’ I fancy the librettist here means ‘ nets,’ the librettist 
implying the hunter is making a pleasure of a toil. The chorus 
continue, all together— 

See in what lively green the meadows smile ! 


Beneath the shadow of the spreading oaks 
How do the roses all spontaneous rise ! 


What a picture of a hunting country! Spreading oaks and 
spontaneous roses rise. I fancy the librettist intended a question 
in 

How do the roses all spontaneous rise ? 
But he doesn’t answer it. The line is not precisely original, re- 
minding us of 

How doth the little busy bee ! 

But Dr. Watts only started the inquiry for the purpose of affording 
all the information on the subject within his power; not so our 
English librettist, who must be considered less as a translator or 
adapter than as a collaborateur with the original Italian author. 
Then—as the chorus is getting tired of singing, and as the 
audience may have by this time had enough of the chorus,—they 
urge one another forward with 

Away ! to the woods away! The shaggy race 

Supply us with fresh triumphs of the chase. 
Here you see our poet, in true Shakespearian fashion, finishes 
with a couplet, and exeunt omnes. 
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Hubert, seeing Ellen, a recitative commences—I think it must 
be recitative—in brackets, i.e. aside— 


{Behold her! yes, at length 

Kind Heaven restores her to my anxious sight ! 
No; fame has not belied her ; 

Nay, rumour did but tell of half her charms. ] 


Then their touching duet— 
Ellen. Come into my small bark, 
And seat yourself beside me. 
Hub. Oh, exceeding kindness, 
Well worthy a heart like thine ! 
Then they go together to the home of the Douglas, where ‘the 
companions of Ellen enter, with some villagers; they surround 
her and sing the following ’— 
Oh, fairest of the fair, 
For thee with equal flame 
For ever still may burn 
Roderick the brave ! 
Then follow rapid asides, sung by Ellen and Hubert in front of 
the chorus, on opposite sides of the stage, a charming and 
thoroughly Italian operatic situation— 
Hub. (Roderick! what do I hear ?] 
Ellen. (Oh, fatal recollection !] 
Hub. [Ye pangs of jealousy, 
I feel ye in my breast !] 

Anyone accustomed to the genuine Italian operatic style can 
see at once what Hubert will be doing, to what agony he will be 
giving vent, as he presses both hands flat down on his breast and 
stretches himself well forward over the footlights, his face pale 
and earnest and his mouth wide open,—which description, to the 
commonplace philistine, yould be rather suggestive of the attitude 
of an unhappy passenger on a rough day between Calais and Dover, 
than of a knight-errant in love, expecting to meet his deadly foes. 

Ellen, also plucking at her dress with similar gestures, sings in 
brackets— 
; [Love of my heart 

Deny all further hope ?] 
Which is a couplet so pregnant with meaning that any attempt of 
mine to elaborate it, or descant upon it, would be superfluous. 


Hub. Ah do but yield to me 
That tender heart, of thine, 

Then will I haste away 
My hunter friends to join. 
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Hubert had probably been to London and fallen into Cockney 
ways of speech, or he never would have made ‘join’ rhyme with 
‘thine’; though, I believe, the librettist has excellent authority 
for it. 

Ellen replies— 

And hast thou then forgot 
That thou art here my guest? 
[ With dignified reserve.] 
Is not this a masterly stage direction? And notice how the 
‘dignified reserve’ is conveyed by Ellen’s using ‘thou’ like a 
Quakeress. This seems to me to be a fitting reproof of Hubert’s 
Cockneyism. 

However, they make it up, and before Hubert leaves, Ellen 

sings— 

O Heavens! what raptures 

Thrill my frame, 

When memory paints 

My heart’s dear idol! 
There’s poetry for you! There’s sentiment! There’s a libretto! 
English the collaborating librettist may have been, but he has 
entered into the Italian feeling thoroughly, as we see from the 
result above. 

When, in the next scene, Malcolm perceives Ellen and the 
Douglas together, he says aside, ‘ Can I resist nordie?’ Of course 
I am aware that this ‘ English as she is spoke’ was only a simple 
translation provided for those to whom Italian was unknown, and 
that the lines I am quoting were never sung. I regret that they 
were not, but at the same time these translations seem to have been 
the models which some English librettists—among them, I fancy, 
the conscientious translator who was responsible for the great 
works I am now reviewing—felt subsequently bound to copy, and 
others—I say it with sorrow—felt equally bound to avoid. 

This is fine for Roderick—an aside— 

[Ah! let thy bosom’s 
Griefs be still ! 

He knows it all; 

He threats! he burns ! 





The rough poetic savagery of this is magnificent. He continues, 
still in brackets— 


Meanwhile this soul, 
Oppressed, forlorn, 
No aid can find, 

No peace has left !] 
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Then Albina and the chorus—a thoroughly classical chorus— 
remarking on the events of the lyric drama as they occur, sing 
aside— 

[Suspicions cruel 
Haunt their breasts ! 
This is for the benefit of the audience, in case they should not 
by this time have quite gathered from the action of the principals 
what the story is about. 
What turns of fate 
Their peace annoy ! 
The heavens appear to lower 
With threatening clouds of woe. 


This is grand; but the poet felt that he was flying above the 
heads of the people, and so descends to ask a plain and simple 
question— 
How will these strange 
Events have end ?]} 
to which there appears to be no immediate answer except to treat 
it as a conundrum and reply that we ‘give it up.’ This is a 
valuable stage direction— 
[ One of the leaders brings and raises aloft a large shield, which, according to the 
tradition of the ancient Britons, once belonged to the famous Trecumor. | 
Here is history and antiquarian research with which Sir Walter 
Scott himself would have been delighted. 
Then the bards sing. The first one strikes his harp and 
begins— 
Even now a burst of light 
The harbinger of good, 
Points to the brightening path 
Of glory—of renown ! 
And all join in the inspiriting chorus— 


And happy then, 

With heart serene, 

The espoused thy friends 
Embracing sweet 

The laurel wreath 

Shall to the olive yield. 


A grand burst of inspiration this ; and what a profundity of mean- 
ing! Then we have another conscientious stage direction— 


[A brilliant meteor darts through the heavens—no wnusual phenomenon in these 
regions. General surprise. | 

The explanation about it being ‘no unusual phenomenon’ 

seems to have been inserted for the benefit of the stage manager, 
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the prompter, or the property-man who had to work the meteor, 
and who objected to its introduction as being unnatural. But if 
it was ‘not unusual,’ why the ‘ general surprise’ of everybody ? 
and why on witnessing this not ‘ unusual phenomenon’ do they 
all exclaim in chorus— 

With unaccustomed light 

The heaven is flashing bright ! 

The faithful harbinger 

Of glorious victory ? 

How did they know it was a faithful harbinger if they were 
not accustomed to such phenomena? However, here we are at 
the end of the first act of La Donna del Lago. 

As time went on, one of several possibilities occurred: either the 
Conscientious Poet was so highly appreciated that he was induced 
to throw aside his disguise and announce himself to the public as 
Signor Manfredo Maggioni, or he refused to write any more on the 
same terms, or the proprietors quarrelled with him, or he with the 
proprietors, the upshot of it being that he withdrew, incognito as 
he came, and Manfredo took his place. There is a guardedness 
about the later announcements to the effect that the libretto is 
‘ edited and translated by Manfredo Maggioni,’ which looks as if 
Manfredo had not ‘ edited’ the former ones, or had edited and not 
translated them, or vice versa. But the whole subject is full of 
interest to the operatic amateur, and volumes might be written 
on the probable authorship of early operatic libretti, as they have 
been on Shakespeare, Homer, and the Book of Job. I have not 
studied the literature of the subject sufficiently to pronounce on 
any one theory with absolute certainty, but I am inclined to think 
that the hand of the Byronic Manfredo is to be traced throughout, 
and that, when writing incognito, he was 

The viewless spirit of a lovely sound; 

A living voice, a breath having 

A bodiless enjoyment ; 
and that he, and he alone, was the selected librettist who again as 
Manfredo could say 


I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 


as no doubt he was, until another name appears on the title-page, 
and ‘ An Opera, in three acts,’ no longer a ‘ Lyric Drama, in two 
acts,’ is announced, ‘the English Version’—which sounds almost 
Scriptural—‘ by J. Pittman.’ Then the printers and publishers are 
changed, the price remains the same, but the cast is very different, 
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for all the greatest people have vanished. Was J. Pittman the 
Manfredo Maggioni of the early operatic libretti and the nameless 
poetic collaborateur in the still earlier ones? The internal evi- 
dence, so far as I have gone, is, to my mind, convincing that my 
surmise is correct. 

From the second act of La Donna these are a few selected 


gems— 
Malcolm. Merciful powers ! 
What causes this palpitation 
Within me? I tremble to inquire. 
Perhaps thou hast forgot thy pledge. 


Scene ii. Enter Douglas, Roderick and Hubert—evidently 
recitative and chords, which I will supply— 


Douglas. Stop (trum). 
Ellen. Ah! unhappy me! (¢7wm). 


Mal. What a fatal moment ! (trum). 

Rod. My cruel doubt (trum) is now confirmed (trum). In vain thou 
dissemblest (trwm, trum, but not a finish). 

Mal. I hold no speech with thee (¢7wm). 

Rod. Bold youth ! (trwm). 

Ellen. Oh! heavens ! restrain their fury (¢rwm), 


Listen (¢7wm), and then shalt thou find, dear father, 
That I have faithfully obeyed thy commands. 


(Zrum, trum, full stop and commencement of symphony of aria ‘ Cielo, il mio 
labbro inspira !”) 

After this, strong language is used, and such expressions as 
‘ungrateful one,’ ‘ wretch,’ ‘traitor,’ ‘ah, me!’ ‘cruel powers!’ 
‘hapless love,’ ‘blood must be shed,’ ‘my heart will burst with 
rage,’ ‘ unhappy Ellen,’ ‘ cruel stars,’ ‘ adverse heaven,’ ‘relentless 
fate,’ are common, until King James appears and Ellen presents 
the ring, and after some coquetting with the inevitable for the 
sake of giving Malcolm and Ellen a few more chances for acting 
and recitativing ‘ Ah, how to save him ?’ ‘ Ellen! O cruel destiny !’ 
and so forth, James throws his chain about the Greme’s neck, 
and when the chorus have exclaimed, ‘O clement King!’ Ellen 
bursts out with— 

Ah, sire! What happiness, what joy is mine ! 

Such feelings in one moment start, 

And press around my throbbing heart ; 
and here the librettist drops into rhyme, and gives reins to his 
Pegasus in this powerfully moving finale— 


My bosom’s boundless happiness 
Vain is all language to express. 
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Yet in spite of this immense linguistic difficulty the poet has, so 
to speak, ‘a shy at it,’ and continues— 


Ah! let my silence speak— 


(of course ‘ silence speaks consent’ as a rule, but not so here )— 
My words confused and weak. 
Ah ! thou hast bid my sorrow cease, 
And this lorn bosom taste of peace. 

‘Lorn bosom’ will remind many of us of Mrs. Gummidge ; 
but what a lorn bosom tasting of peace is like it would be difficult 
for anyone, except a cannibal or our librettist, to imagine. How- 
ever, all the chorus join in with— 

Ah, yes—thy long, long sorrows cease, 
And thy lorn bosom taste of peace. 

The chorus are probably pointing towards Ellen, and empha- 
sising their observations as to her lorn bosom. These remarks 
she seems to resent, for, not wishing to be singular in this respect, 
she evidently takes her father’s and her lover’s hands, leads them 
forward, and sings— 

Here amidst my sire and him I love 

What rapture does my bosom prove ! 
Then ‘all’ unite in shouting out this couplet, with which the 
lyric drama concludes— 

The adverse stars their anger cease, 

And every bosom tastes of peace. 
Not Ellen’s alone, not even the bosoms of her ‘sire’ and ‘him 
she loves,’ but everybody’s bosom ‘tastes of peace.’ This is a 
gloriously liberal sentiment, though still the expression, as it 
stands, seems rather to appeal to the palate than to the heart. 
‘Peace’ does sound like ‘ peas,’ and ‘bosom’ seems somehow to 
suggest ‘ bacon.’ 

The Italian original is 

Cessi di stella rea 

La fiera avversita. 
Which shows that our librettist treated his original author with 
generous freedom, and was more of the joint author than the mere 
servile translator. 

I select at haphazard—for one is sure to come upon something 
precious where all are real gems of more or less value—from Lucia 
di Lammermoor. Some of the recitative is here written in 
prose. ‘I hoped,’ says Enrico, ‘ this day would have seen my sister 
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smiling—this day that lights for thee the sacred torch of Hymen. 
Why that vacant look and silent?’ This question is artfully 
contrived in order to draw a ballad from Lucy, and it succeeds. 
Afterwards, when the well-known quartette of horns is ‘heard 
without,’ poor Lucy, on being informed that the sound betokens 
her husband’s arrival, exclaims— 
A piercing cold 

Has run through all my veins. 

I tremble ! 

The effect of a sudden and severe cold is here graphically de- 
scribed, and were it not in an opera, the sooner the unfortunate 
heroine could be got to bed and kept warm with hot drinks, the 
better for her health and happiness. 

Here are some delightful ‘ asides’ from the same opera :— 


Henry. Here is thy husband. [Incautious woman |! 
Wishest thou my ruin ?] 
Lucy. [I go to seal my misery]. 


Raymund. [Heaven sustain the unfortunate !] 
Henry. [I breathe again]. 
Lucy. {I freeze and burn! I faint !] 


In the third act, Edgar enters, and, in recitative, says, ‘ Stormy 
is the night, as are the waves of my destiny. Heaven, roll on 
thy thunders! and ye hurricanes, come forth with all your fury! 
Let every element be in confusion—the world destroyed—am I 
not deceived? the hoofs I hear of an approaching steed. It stops. 
Whoever can, amidst the fury of the tempest, come to me ?’ 

The first part of this speech is quite in the King Lear vein; 
then suddenly, hearing the hoofs of an approaching steed, he is 
recalled to every-day dialogue, and asks himself, ‘ Whoever can 
it be?’ 

In the last. scene of the same opera, the chorus, deeply sympa- 
thising with woes which it can neither avert nor remedy, sings— 


O! forlorn—O great calamity ! 


Heaven! what madness has thee seized ? 
Ah ! desist—be again thyself ! 
It would have been just as easy to have written ‘has seized thee,’ 
but the poet-librettist scorned the usage of ordinary mortals. 
When Edgar stabs himself this same chorus exclaims, ‘ What hast 
thou done?’ and, receiving no answer, they utter their last 
lamentation, ‘ Alas! what dreadful, what sad event! ” 
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When the name of ‘ Manfredo Maggioni’ appears as ‘ editor 
and translator’ of the English version of La Gazza Ladra, the 
purely poetic is sacrificed, and the translation has more the charac- 
ter of what schoolboys used to call—and perhaps do now—‘a 
crib ;’ but there were moments when Manfredo strove to burst his 
self-imposed fetters, and when, after a short struggle, he freed 
himself from all trammels and soared into the realms of song. An 
example is to hand in Rigoletto— 
(Duke to Gilda). The same affection our souls inflames, 

No power our love on earth can sever. 


By fate united, by mutual sympathy 
Our bonds of love will last for ever. 


And soon. Then Gilda replies— 


Ah ! these indeed are like the words 

Which in my dreams I said and heard ! 
It must have been sadly disappointing to Maggioni the bard, to 
find that he couldn’t make ‘heard’ a plural, to agree and rhyme 
with ‘words.’ But he makes up for it with a quatrain for the pair 
of lovers singing to one another— 

Farewell! my hope for ever, 

My blessing thou shalt be. 

Farewell, farewell! Ah! never 

I'll change my love for thee ! 
And the stage direction immediately after this is ‘ The Duke exit, 
escorted by Gio., and Gilda follows him with her eye.’ 

At the end of the second act there is a fine burst of poetic 

fury when Rigoletto sings— 

The hour is not far distant 

That will thy ruin strike 

Upon thy head; my fury 

Will fall then thunderlike ! 
‘Thunderlike ’ overcomes me. At this point I stop. But those 
who like to pursue the subject will derive much profitable amuse- 
ment from spending a few ‘ half-hours with some early librettists.’ 








MY DESERTER. 


HE wind and rain came sweeping 
cruelly down on the little un- 
sheltered platform as my guard 
and I hurried along the line of 
first-class carriages. There was 
little choice of travelling com- 
panions for me that night. Three 
noisy youths playing dummy 
whist on a cushion; a lady with 
nurses and babies who greeted 
me with a warning ‘ whooping- 
cough’ as I prepared to enter; 
a portly foreigner, the opening 
of whose compartment released 
a fine odour of mingled garlic 
and patchouli, and who greeted 
me with an unsanctified leer 
from the depths of his fur-lined 
coat; ladies at last, but too 
many of them, and not a place to spare for me; then an empty 
compartment. 

‘You'll be all right here till we get to Newstead Junction, 
Miss,’ my protector assured me, ‘and I’ll see after you there.’ So 
hastily stowing in rugs, travelling bags, umbrella, and railway 
literature, he drew up the window and shut me in, alone with my 
ill-humour. 

I was in an evil mood, a mood of blackest, sourest discontent 
with things in general, which had begun with the arrival of the 
first post that morning bringing my summons to return home. 
A brief, imperative, altogether unreasonable recall, hurrying me 
away from the very maddest, merriest time of the brightest bit of 
the season, half my engagements unfulfilled and half my pretty 
toilettes unworn, back to town in the middle of September. 

I had been staying with Connie, my very dearest friend, a 
_ pretty young bride, during a sort of appendix to her honeymoon, 
an extra month at the seaside before her Oscar returned to his 
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law-books and briefs. They were a very festive young couple, 
with a large circle of acquaintances and no desire for romantic 
seclusion. Only to-night we were all to have gone in a large 
party to the race ball. Oscar’s brother was coming from Scotland, 
breaking all his shooting engagements—and all for nothing! At 
least I fancied he would think so. Of course, J didn’t care, only 
one doesn’t like to seem capricious or indifferent; and unless 
Connie explained to him the reason of my sudden departure 
which of course she wouldn’t do. Girls are so thoughtless when 
they have got all they want themselves, and mothers so incon- 
siderate. What could I be wanted at home for? I felt really in- 
jured, the more I thought of it. In fact, I was just going to 
cry, and did give one sob, when a sort of echo startled me. Not 
a sob exactly, either; more like a sneeze, a distinct sneeze. Then 
another. ‘Somebody in the next carriage,’ I thought; but it 
came again, loud and unmistakable, from under the end seat in 
the far corner opposite; and as I looked I saw a hand, a grimy 
hand, encircled by a grimier cuff, just visible, resting on the dusty 
boards beyond the strip of carpet. I didn’t scream, but, jumping 
up, sprang on the seat and seized the communication with the 
guard. 

‘Stop!’ shouted an imperative voice. I turned and saw the 
upper half of the proprietor of the grimy paw emerging. from 
concealment, and the shining barrel of a revolver levelled directly 
at me. 

‘Pull if you dare. I’m desperate!’ spoke the horrid wretch. 

‘Fire if you like. J’m desperate too!’ I said, but I didn’t 
pull, only kept my hand on the knob and my eyes firmly fixed 
on the miscreant’s face, which became suddenly irradiated with a 
fiendish grin. 

‘Better not. It’s fifty pounds if you stop the train for nothing. 
Besides, I am a dead shot. Also, that thing mostly doesn’t 
work.’ 

I hesitated, paralysed by these accumulated considerations ; 
seeing which he dived again under the seat, emerging instantly 
with a small] cane. 

‘Now look here.’ He inserted it in the barrel of the revolver, 
and stretching over to me dropped it gently on the cushion at my 
feet. 

‘Take that! Now you have me at your mercy. It’s loaded. 
I’m defenceless. Put the contents of the whole six chambers 
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into me when and wherever you like, but don’t, don’t, like a good 
girl, pull that confounded thing just yet.’ 

‘I can’t shoot,’ I replied honestly, ¢ but I can pull, and I don’t 
quite see yet why I shouldn’t.’ I suppose it was foolish to parley 
in this way, but something in the intruder’s face and manner 
penetrated through the grime and general disreputability of his 
appearance, and spoke in his favour.. 

His voice was rough and peremptory, but refined in accent and 
inflection, and besides he never really did look as if he wanted to 
kill me either. Still he was a repulsive object, I thought, as I 
stepped gingerly down and secured the revolver. A soldier, a 
common soldier in a dingy red jacket stained with mud, one sleeve 
ripped open to the shoulder, and a red smear that was not mud 
on his cheek-bone. Then he was drenched, saturated, and shining 
with moisture where he wasn’t powdered grey with dust (no 
wonder he sneezed, poor fellow !) 

. I don’t inspire confidence, do I?’ he asked; ‘and I don’t 
deserve it either. I’m a deserter, therefore a thief, making off 
with this valuable property of Her Majesty’s ;’ he glanced quizzi- 
cally at his dilapidated vesture. ‘That’s a good-conduct stripe,’ 
he observed in a casual tone, holding his arm out. 

-©Only one,’ I replied disparagingly. 

‘Why, how long do you think I’ve served?’ he asked, his 
merry blue eyes wide with astonishment at my ignorance. ‘I 
only enlisted two years ago, and this is the wickedest deed I’ve 
done since. I’m.not as black as Ilook. If you could only see me 
when I’m washed !’ 

His white teeth flashed out so merrily in accord with his 
dancing eyes that I felt my own lips twitching in sympathy. 

‘Ah! you smile? Then it’s all right. Now mayn’t I come 
out of this hole?’ He crept forward, keeping with ostentatious 
care close to the far end of the carriage, but when I beheld the 
six feet of broad-shouldered humanity that reared itself, I began 
to quake again at my rashness in trusting him. He had lugged 
out with him a mysterious bundle, which he deposited on the seat 
and gazed first on it and then on me with some embarrassment. 

‘I believe I must ask you to put an immense amount of trust 
in me for five minutes or so,’ he said after pondering for a little, 
- meditatively screwing his small moustache. ‘ What I am going 
to do will seem suspicious, I am aware, but I can explain it even- 
tually. Do you mind lending me your rug?’ 
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I threw it to him—anything to keep him amiable and unag- 
gressive till we gained Newstead (not many miles off, I reflected 
joyfully). In two minutes he had it fastened up to the rack on 
either side the carriage, entirely screening himself from me, all 
but his boots and about six inches of red-striped trousers above 
them. What was he going todo? I kept my eyes on those red- 
striped legs with anxious curiosity. Two hands appeared next, 
and the hot-water tin was lifted out of view. Then came a sound 
of unscrewing, of gurgling, of screwing up again, and then of 
splashing. ‘He’s washing!’ I thought, suddenly enlightened ; 
‘and a very good thing too. I’ve got soap in my travelling-bag. 
I should like to lend it to him; but what is his basin? and oh! 
what does he do for a towel?’ The splashing ceased, and then 
the red legs disappeared altogether; a limp mass dropped with a 
flop on the floor, and down came two brown tweed legs in their 
place, and then I heard a rustle as of clean linen. ‘Good 
gracious, he’s dressing!’ was my next startled thought; but 
almost before I had time to think it, down dropped the rug, and 
there stood my deserter, spruce, clean, tweed-suited, pulling 
down a pair of unimpeachable wrist-bands, and settling his 
shoulders into his coat. 

‘There!’ he said, pointing to a dingy heap on the floor. 
‘There lie the last relics of Joseph Allen, private in H.M.’s Royal 
Manx Fusiliers, and here they go.’ He lowered the window, and 
one by one the garments flew out into the night. ‘ His boots 
are all that remain of him,’ he said regretfully; ‘but you'll 
overlook those, won’t you, and not give them over to offended 
justice ?” 

‘Why not?’ I asked coolly. ‘Every one of your proceedings 
is more suspicious than the last. How do I know that those 
clothes are honestly come by?’ 

‘ But they were,’ he protested, ‘ sold to me by a friend of mine, 
one James McToldridge, servant to Captain Carrington, of ours, 
whose discarded rig-out this is; and a pretty penny I paid for it. 
The beggar knew my extremity. Oh, I forgot! Imeant to give 
you this.” This was a copy of the ‘Times,’ which he presented, as 
he had done the revolver, on the end of his stick. 

‘Oblige me by reading the second advertisement in the agony 
column.’ 

I did so. 
‘Jos, dear Jos, if ever you loved your father, return at once. 
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All must be forgotten and forgiven now. Delay of an hour may 
be fatal.—Eveline. Fairmeade.’ 

‘I’m Jos—never dear Jos that I know of, though. Fairmeade 
is my home, and my dear old governor the best, kindest old 
father that ever a scapegrace had, and don’t you see that infernal 
thing is three days old, and she says delay may be fatal?’ He 
turned sharply away fora moment. ‘ Eveline is my stepmother,’ 
he went on hurriedly, ‘ miserable little cat, the cause of all trouble. 
I don’t think the dear old governor and I had a word’s difference 
in our lives till she came between us three years ago. It was 
always settled that I was to go into the army, and she bewitched 
my father into thinking it a mighty thing for the family when her 
brother in the City offered to take me into his counting-house. 
I suppose there are an expensive lot of us, and the pater isn’t 
rich—for a dean. Anyhow it got intolerable at home, so one day 
I just walked off and enlisted, and not a word of any of them 
have I heard since, bad or good, till I came across that this 
morning.’ 

‘And couldn’t you get away properly without deserting ?’ I 
felt obliged to inquire severely. 

‘Our pay sergeant would have seen me hanged before he 
would have forwarded a pass for me, and there wasn’t time to try 
him either. I knew I must make a bolt for it if I was to catch 
this train, and I knew I must get into mufti somehow before we 
got to Newstead Junction, where there are always non-com- 
missioned officers hanging about (especially as I have to get 
through without 4 ticket somehow), so I let the aforesaid McTol- 
dridge jew me out of my last coin, and then hooked it with my ° 
bundle right across country to Purbrook station, lost my way, got 
bogged in wet clay fields, impaled on a hedge-stake, scrambled up 
the embankment just as the train stopped, and in through the 
first open window I saw on the down side half a minute before 
you entered by the door 6n the up.’ 

‘If I had only known!’ I exclaimed. 

‘I’m awfully glad you didn’t. Oh, confound it!’ he inter- 
jected suddenly, ‘ what’s this?’ He was examining with a face of 
dire consternation a fine cambric handkerchief that he had drawn 
from his coat pocket. Diving again into it he produced a gold 
. fusee box, and lastly a thin leather card-case filled with cards, 
‘ Captain Roderick Carrington, Royal Manx Fusiliers.’ ‘ The scoun- 
drel! He’s stolen them, I am ina hole now. Why, it’s enough 
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to set half the detectives in the place on the look-out for me. 
I’d go back and give myself up by the next train if it wasn’t for 

the governor.’ He was rummaging wildly in all his pockets as- 
he spoke, his fair face flushed to the roots of his hair with shame 

and annoyance. All other pockets had, however, been thoroughly 

cleared out, and he sank back with a look of blank dismay as the 

train began to slacken speed before entering the Newstead 

Junction. ‘ Well, here I go!’ he said, suddenly jumping to his 

feet, ‘and uncommonly glad you must be to see the last of me. 

Good-bye.’ 

‘Had you not better put on your hat? That is if you don’t 
wish to look conspicuous,’ I suggested. 

‘My hat? By Jove! I haven’t got one.’ And totally over- 
come by this new and unexpected calamity, he dropped back on 
the seat, staring helplessly at me and fairly groaning in despair. 
Was there ever a woman who could resist a chance of rising 
superior to circumstances, especially if she beholds a poor helpless 
masculine body crushed and overcome by them? Ican’t. And 
then the dear delight of playing with high treason-felony—what 
was it? Resistance to constituted authority in some form any- 
how. The sight of a sergeant’s back as we neared the platform 
decided me. In my pocket lay folded a soft green cloth cap, 
matching my Newmarket. On my head was a hard felt hat worn 
to save the trouble of packing it. To whisk it off and the other 
on, unpin a spotted net veil, snap off the elastic strap close to 
the brim, and toss it across to my amazed fellow-passenger, was 
literally the work of a moment. 

‘It’s too small, but better than nothing,’ I said to him ; ‘and 
here’ (for I can’t stop halfway in anything—-it’s my misfortune), 
‘don’t add to your crimes by defrauding the railway company. 
Here’s my one spare sovereign,’ and I held it out. 

He left the hat on the seat, and made as if he would seize my 
fingers, sovereign and all, in both his hands, but stopped. 

‘Why—why—you must be a real little angel, not a girl at 
all!’ he cried. ‘To think of your doing this to help me when 
I’ve been such a brute to you! I can’t take your money. I sup- 
pose I must, though,’ in a chapfallen tone. ‘I know what I’d 
rather have twenty times though.’ Stupid fellow, how he was 
losing time and the train going slower every second ! 

‘What is it?’ I asked impatiently. 
‘I’m a private, which means a companion of some of the scum 
VOL. V.—NO. 29, N.S. 23 
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of the earth more or less. I’m a deserter; I’m wearing stolen 
clothes,’ he went on exasperatingly. 

‘Oh, do be quick. My guard will be here in a moment. What 
ean I do for you ?’ 

‘Only say I may write to you and return that money, and— 
yes, one thing more—do you mind shaking hands with me as if I 
really were a gentleman ?’ 

I held out the tips of my fingers. ‘Good-bye, Mr. a-a-Allen ! 
I hope you may reach home safely and find all well there,’ I said, 
very politely and stiffly. The train stopped, and out he sprang, 
just escaping my protector, the guard, who bustled up escorting 
two staid, elderly ladies ; most unexceptionable fellow travellers, 
but who, I secretly rejoiced, had not got in a station earlier. 

Two mornings later came a note in a handwriting I instinctively 
recognised. A post-office order for 1/. and ‘With thanks from a 
repentant ruffian, already on the way to deliver himself up to the 
authorities and satisfy outraged justice.’ 

I laughed and half cried as I read. Poor fellow! What 
would they do to him, I wondered? Deserters in books used to 
be shot, but I didn’t think that was the case nowadays. Then 


those clothes! At the sacrifice of a great deal of my dignity I. 


should like to have written an answer, but dared not. I put the 
note away, and forgot all about it. It and he belonged to a part 
of my life which already seemed separated by long ages from the 
dark, cruel present. A foreshadowing of calamity seemed to seize 
me directly we parted. It was the outer fringe of the storm-cloud 
that had already broken over'our home. My poor mother! No 
wonder she wrote briefly and constrainedly. She had no words 
to tell me in the midst of my pleasure of the ruin that had fallen 
upon us. A very everyday story; who cares to hear it? Two 
ignorant women, a speculative trustee, a commercial crisis, that 
was all. A great gulfing wave of misfortune seemed suddenly to 
rise and sweep over us, leaving us stranded and bare, clutching 
what scraps we could save from the wreck. Kind friends gathered 
round us, sympathised, counselled, scraped together more wreck- 
age, put us in the way of beginning life anew. An easy matter 
for me at nineteen, young, strong, and enterprising; but for 
mother at nine-and-forty—my gentle, semi-invalid, delicately 
nurtured mother, whose path through life had been on velvet, to 
whom the roughnesses‘and coarsenesses of poor living were as 
grievous evils, almost minor sins, who had never seen the inside of 
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an omnibus, brushed her own hair, or looked after her own luggage 
in her life—our new beginning was as possible as for an exotic 
taken from its hot-house and given a fresh start in life in a hedge- 
row. Small marvel that it shrivels and dies. ‘ Women’s hearts 
don’t break for want of a balance at their banker’s,’ Aunt Hesba 
answered me somewhat harshly when I hinted my misgivings. 
She was my mother’s step-sister, wealthy, childless, and married 
to a soap-boiler. She was very kind to us, allowed us 2l. a 
week out of her own privy purse, and looked out decent lodgings 
for us in Camden Town. 

I don’t care to look back on those days much. Heroines in 
novels manage, when ruin overtakes them, to turn out clever cooks 
of dainty dishes, to make their simple dresses fit as no Parisian 
modiste had ever done, and with artistic fingers and no expenditure 
to convert tawdry lodging-house parlours into graceful boudoirs, 
keeping all the time their society bloom fresh on them, and losing 
no grace or charm in the process. J couldn’t. After weary 
apprenticeship I did turn out a fair cook, a good substitute for my 
mother’s maid, and a clever administrator of our small finances, 
but I had to give body and mind to the work. My hands grew 
red and my fore-finger needle-roughened. I kept our home fresh 
and pretty, and had a satisfactory balance-sheet to present to Aunt 
Hesba every Saturday, when she used to drive over with a hamper 
of fruit and flowers and a lecture on domestic economy; but 
I grew anxious and careworn in the learning. Other visitors 
besides Aunt Hesba found their way to Camden Town, and many 
kind invitations were pressed on us; but my mother nervously 
shrank from a return to the old life, and I felt relieved when one 
by one acquaintances fell away. The gulf between us was so great 
and so impassable. 

One day, after enduring a meeting and recognition by two 
pretty girls on horseback, my fellow bridesmaids at Connie’s 
wedding, I caught sight of my faded, dowdy self in a shop- 
window, and remembered with a start that it was my twentieth 
birthday, and that only a year lay between me and the days 
when life was gay, when J danced and rode, and wore pretty 
dresses, and accepted the attentions of devoted admirers. Only a 
year, and it all so far away! 

‘Minnie, I have a plan for you—a birthday treat,’ Aunt Hesba 
said ultra-graciously when I arrived at home. ‘ What should you 
say to a fortnight at the seaside ?’ 

23—2 
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A year ago I should have danced and clapped my hands. 
Now I looked doubtfully at mother, while aunt went on: ‘We 
have taken a house on the Leas at Folkestone for two months. 
Your Uncle Peter cannot get away till Saturday fortnight; so if 
you like to have it meanwhile, you may. Mother looked pleased, 
I thought, so I let myself be glad. Then followed a busy four 
days. Gowns, relics of last year, too grotesquely incongruous with 
our present surroundings to wear now, might fitly be produced 
there. The sight of pretty things seemed to brighten mother’s eyes 
again. Kind Uncle Peter squeezed a bank note into my hand one 
day, saying, ‘There, mind you enjoy yourselves,’ and I recklessly 
resolved, that for one bright fortnight at least, household economies 
should go to the winds. 

Folkestone! Fresh, breezy, bracing, sunshiny, frivolous! 
Down below, rippling water, brown-sailed fishing boats, white- 
hooded bathing machines, sandy-legged children, sea-sick 
arrivals. Up aloft, Bath chairs, pretty girls in fresh toilettes, 
amiable old gentlemen pottering about with telescopes, officers 
from Shorncliffe in light suits of bewildering similarity, and bands 
crashing merrily in the sunshine. How we enjoyed it all! My 
mother never tired of watching the pretty ever-shifting groups 
on the Leas, and actually found an old friend or two amongst them. 


‘ Who are those, Minnie ?’ she asked eagerly one afternoon as 


I walked beside her Bath chair; ‘ they seem to know us.’ 

‘Hardly. That is the Dean of Cheltenham and Mrs. Arden, 
and the handsome old man is General Laurence Noel. I saw 
their names at the Library,’ I answered. 

‘But I am sure they looked as if they recognised us,’ mother 
persisted. ‘I thought I heard the lady say “ That’s Mrs. Helder,” 
as I passed. Mrs. Arden is a sweet pretty thing, rather over 
dressed for a Dean’s wife, I think.’ 

I had casually noticed her, a childish little creature, with big 
eyes and a curly fringe, who used to nestle up to the side of the 
portly Dean like a little kitten, except when she was tripping 
along surrounded by a guard of the light-suited warriors from 
Shorncliffe. I did not suppose the interest to be mutual, and 
was rather surprised to find the cards of her party of three await- 
ing us on our return. I left my mother deep in speculation on 
all causes, possible and impossible, of the call, and started to get 
her some fresh books from the Library. 

‘ Miss Helder, Iam sure. Miss Hrmengarde Helder,’ said a 
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gay little voice unexpectedly, and pretty Mrs. Arden tripped up 
to me with outstretched hands. ‘So sorry not to find you at 
home. Let me introduce General Noel—Miss Ermengarde 
Helder.’ 

My name again! The name that I had not heard for years. 
Long ago I had thought it over-fantastic, and now in these later 
days of toil and shabbiness it seemed so ill-fitting, I had abolished 
its use entirely in favour of the homely Minnie. 

‘The Livesays told us who you were and where you were 
staying, and I felt I must make friends with you before to-morrow 
evening,’ she went on, piling up the bewilderment. The Livesays 
were kind old neighbours whom I was glad to have found here 
on mother’s account, but why they should have inspired these 
strangers with a desire to cultivate us, I could not conceive. 
‘To-morrow, of course,’ beamed the old General, ‘ you'll keep a 
dance for me, Miss Helder. You can’t have given away all yet.’ 

‘A dance? Oh, the Subscription Ball! But I am not going,’ 
I replied, puzzled infinitely. 

‘I think you are, dear,’ said little Mrs. Arden, with an arch 
glance. ‘Do you know J meant to offer to chaperone you. Such 
a delightful surprise for somebody ! (with a little confidential nod 
and squeeze of my hand). But I find Mrs. Livesay means to take 
you. Goodbye! I hope we shall see very much of you now;’ and, 
with a last arch glance and bewildering little pressure, she led her 
old General away, after quite a paternal farewell on his part. 
Arrived at home, I found a committee of three deciding my 
destiny. 

‘ Of course she must go,’ I heard Uncle Peter’s voice declare 
through the open window as I waited on the doorstep for admis- 
sion. He had run down for a night to see how we were getting 
on. ‘It’s very gratifying really, ma’am, very gratifying! She is 
a good girl, and has always done her dooty, and deserves the best 
of luck.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ Mrs. Livesay’s comfortable deep contralto boomed 
out, ‘but please recolleét—not a word!’ There was a sudden 
guilty hush as I entered. Mother’s eyes were wet, and her lips 
tremulous with happy excitement. Mrs. Livesay sat gracious and 
important with ball tickets in her hand, and Uncle Peter nodded 
and blinked benignantly. He pooh-poohed all considerations of 
toilette. ‘Gowns were to be had for money,’ he supposed; ‘ get 
one, then,’ and anything else I wanted. My faint protests were 
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instantly silenced. Mrs. Livesay made practical suggestions. A 
whirl of preparation began on the instant, and continued all next 
day, till before I had quite done with being astonished I found 





myself bedecked, be- 
dizened, and on my 
way to the ball 
under Mrs. Livesay’s 
maternal wing. 

The rawest débu- 
tante never went 
through greater ago- 
nies of shyness and self-mistrust than I did that evening. I felt 
like an owl dragged rumpled and blinking to the sunlight from 
the friendly gloom of his hiding-place, when, close sticking to Mrs. 
Livesay’s black-velvet elbow, I entered the ball-room. I had 
forgotten how to wear an evening dress, or carry a fan. Surely 
people were looking at me and whispering. I flushed pink at the 
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thought of what they might be saying. Mrs. Arden waltzed past 
and flung me a sweet little smile, which 1 was too nervous to 
return, and, as I shrank down into a seat, General Noel came 
beaming up. 

‘Don’t forget our dance, Miss Helder. Only just come, eh? 
Not got a programme ?’ and off he trotted to supply the want. 

I sat wishing heartily that he would never come back again, 
and wondering how long the evening would last. Mrs. Livesay 
became absorbed in converse with some one on the other side of 
her, and I forlornly smoothed the plumage of my big fan, and 
looked at the tips of my satin toes, till I became aware that 
some one was standing in front of me, also of a delicious fragrance 
—tea-rose, stephanotis, and heliotrope—that floated around me. 
I raised my reluctant glance first to the flowers and then to the 
bearer. Two laughing blue eyes met mine, and I found myself 
looking full into the face of my deserter. It was he unmistake- 
ably, plus an inch extra moustache, an evening suit, and a dia- 
mond stud. His face was demure, but his eyes danced with fun 
as he bent over me. 

‘Miss Helder! I daren’t get introduced. I’m Joscelyn Arden. 
I was Thomas Allen, and if you won’t recognise me I’m a doomed 
man.” 

I bowed stiffly enough, with flaming cheeks. 

‘It’s very good of you,’ he went on. ‘You perhaps won't 
believe me when I tell you I’m in sorer straits now than when 
you helped me before, and nobody else can save me. Don’t look 
frightened. I’m not a disreputable character now, only a lieu- 
tenant in the 112th. I was gazetted last month.’ 

‘What can I do for you this time?’ I asked, repressing an 
inclination to laugh. 

‘Will you give me a dance—this one ?’ 

Here General Noel, who had arrived with my programme, 
gave me a knowing little nod and turned away again, and I rose 
mechanically as the music began. Joscelyn put the bouquet down 
carefully in my place, and we floated off together. 

I began timidly and stupidly, but after the first few steps all 
my missing nerve and self-possession seemed suddenly restored ; 
and the sense of ‘ doing a beautiful thing beautifully’ thrilled me 
to the finger-tips. We waltzed and waltzed, not caring to speak, 
only to sweep gently along together on the wings of the music. 
All the past year’s sordid cares seemed to slide from me, borne 
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away on the sweet swaying notes. The waltz crashed to its end 
at last in some hurried bars and a sharp chord, and I looked for 
the first time in my partner’s face. It had grown suddenly grave 
and anxious. 

‘Well, come what may, I’ve had that to the good,’ he said with 
a long breath, ‘even if you never speak to me again. Now let 
me get your flowers.’ 

‘Mine?’ I asked. ‘Why, you brought them.’ 

‘Of course I did—for you. It was a suggestion of my good 
Uncle Laurie’s. You can throw them over the balcony, you know ; 
in fact you most certainly will do so, when you’ve heard my con- 
fession.’ 

I assumed the bouquet seriously, under protest as it were, and 
awaited further explanation. We stepped out on the broad moon- 
lighted balcony. Joscelyn found me a seat and stood bolt up- 
right before me, like a small boy saying a lesson. Itdid not seem 
to be an easy one. He looked to sea and then to sky, and then 
into my face, and then burst into an irrepressible laugh. 

‘I declare it’s worse than getting into mufti was that night! 
I’m too scared to begin. You can’t understand it? Don’t you 


see I didn’t know you then, and didn’t care what you thought of © 


me as long as you were terrified into keeping quiet. Now I am 
cutting my own throat in cold blood, that’s all—deliberately throw- 
ing away every hope of your good opinion for ever.’ He looked 
ruefully at me, but I gave no sign, so he went on. ‘I never expected 
my people and you would meet,’ he began rather shamefacedly ; 
‘and when Eveline said*she and Uncle Laurie had heard your 
name and made a point of calling E 

‘Eveline! Do you mean Mrs. Arden?’ I broke in, suddenly 
enlightened ; ‘and the Dean, is he your father? He isn’t dead 
then. Delay was not fatal?’ 

‘Not a bit of it. Of course I must begin by explaining all 
that,’ he went on, quite briskly, ‘or you'll never understand. 
That was Eveline’s bit of humbug to get me back at any price. A 
nice state of affairs it was at home. Uncle Laurie back from 
India unexpectedly with all his millions, wanting to make me his 
heir, and vowing, if I were not produced forthwith, to cut the 
whole family, here and hereafter. Eveline writing and telegraph- 
ing to every commanding officer in the Army List——’ He 
broke off to laugh at the recollection. Fortunately I appeared on 
the scene in time, and my escapade hit the old boy’s fancy exactly. 
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He swore I was a lad of spirit after his own pattern, and came 
back with me to barracks next day to see the Colonel and arrange 
for my discharge. The Colonel was an old chum of his. They 
squared everything, Carrington included, and brought me home 
in triumph. I’m a very great person there nowadays, I can tell 
you. I’m a golden idol, and Eveline the foremost of my wor- 
shippers. I’m to stick to my profession though, we are agreed on 
that. We sail for Bermudaon Saturday.’ I smiled approval, but 
he looked the more downcast. 

‘Ah! I am shirking the real point of it all—the awful cala- 
mity,’ he sighed. 

‘ What is it ?’ I asked encouragingly. 

‘It’s a she, Miss Flora MacBean, my uncle’s ward, the love- 
liest creature, a real Highland chieftainess, with a castle and 
a moor and a loch of her own, and a piper and a pibroch, and the 
deuce knows what—also a fine Highland temper. Poor old Laurie! 
She is shortening his life by her vagaries; and the one hope left 
him is to get her off his hands into somebody else’s. At one time 
it occurred to him that, in the eternal fitness of things, J ought 
to be that somebody, and so deliver him from both his responsi- 


- bilities at one stroke. Please don’t laugh. It was very serious 


earnest, I assure you, and drove me to my wits’ end to gain time. 
I heard that orders for Bermuda were coming, and thought if by 
any means I could stave off the introduction for a month or so—’ 
Here he stopped short, and I waited with an odd feeling of being 
concerned in what was coming next. ‘ And—in short,’ he broke 
out desperately, ‘I said I was engaged to yow; and now the 
murder’s out.’ 

The whole place—the sea, the pier with its black outline 
against the moonlit water, the whispering couple in the opposite 
corner—seemed to give a great heave and grow suddenly dim be- 
fore my sight. When they righted themselves, he was gazing into 
my face with dismayed eyes. 

‘Are you awfully angry?’ he whispered. ‘ Don’t look like 
that. If you knew what a bad time I have had ever since I got 
here this afternoon and heard I was to meet you, you would be 
satisfied. Mayn’t I tell you how it came about ?’ 

‘I should certainly like to hear that,’ I said, my voice sound- 
ing hard and uncompromising in my own ears. 

‘It’s all dear old Laurie’s doing after all. He is no end good, 
but: the veriest old magpie, always prying and poking into other 
23—5 
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people’s secrets. First of all he got hold of my note to you and 
read the address (which, by the way, I saw on your travelling bag). 
Then he came into my room one day, and I found him chuckling 
over your hat (with the name in the lining, youknow). Sohe put 
this and that together, and when I positively and utterly refused 
to spoil my chance of passing my exam by going off to Scotland 
with him, and Flora had exasperated him by declining to come to 
Fairmeade, he broke out, ‘ Tell me honestly, Jos, does Ermengarde 
stand in the way?” and I jumped at the chance and declared she 
did. ‘ What is she like?” “The bravest, prettiest, cleverest, 
most generous of her sex; and the only woman I ever loved in 
my life.”’ 

‘How dare you?’ I gasped indignantly. 

‘ Well, it was trwe—every word. I said we were not engaged, 
didn’t correspond, and, to oblige him, promised I wouldn’t. I 
was ready to wait till I got my company if he liked; and there I 
thought was the end of the matter, never dreaming that the dear, 
blundering old donkey would meet you on the Leas, find out all 
about you from the Livesays, take a mighty fancy to you, and 
think he was doing us a great thing by giving us this one chance 
of meeting again. Tl do anything to set things straight—any- 
thing that you order me. What shall it be first ?’ He folded his 
hands submissively and looked up in my face. I should like to 
have boxed his ears to begin with. I couldn’t think of anything 
to say half unpleasant enough. 

‘We must first undeceive your uncle,’ I declared sternly, ‘as 
soon as possible.’ 

‘Won't you wait till the end of the week?’ pleaded the 
encroaching youth. ‘There’s time for the Chieftainess to come 
down, and I should be absolutely unprotected then. Can’t you 
give me till Saturday and then break it off?’ 

‘What! pretend to be in love with you till then?’ I began 
angrily. 

‘I forgot—I forgot that was involved,’ he interrupted hastily. 
‘ Till to-morrow, then—as soon as you like to-morrow. Blight my 
prospects directly after breakfast if you will, but let us have these 
last hours unspoilt.’ 

‘Now, Miss Helder, it’s my turn,’ said Uncle Laurie’s jovial 
voice at the window. ‘I’ve got a vis-a-vis,’ and off he carried 
me without another word from Joscelyn. If I had not heard his 
explanation, I must have cherished secret doubts of my partner’s 
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sanity. He was charmingly paternal, full of jocose allusions to 
Joscelyn, and of anecdotes of ‘ the boy’s’ brightness and goodness, 
and evidently bent on establishing confidential relations as soon 
as possible. I couldn’t let it go on. I felt the tangle getting 
thicker with every sentence. 

‘Did you know I went to St. John’s Wood to make your 
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acquaintance?’ he asked. ‘I got the address from Jos, but the 
house was shut up and empty.’ 

‘ We live in lodgings in Camden Town now,’ I replied boldly. 
‘We have lost all our fortune, mother and I, and have only what 
my uncle allows us.’ 

The old man looked kindly at me. ‘ Does Jos know that ?’ 

‘How should he? We are only chance acquaintances—the 
very slightest of acquaintances,’ I said meaningly. 
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‘Good girl! Proper spirit!’ I heard him mutter; then aloud, 
‘Joscelyn is a good fellow. Money wouldn’t matter to him, you 
know; but J made him promise not to think of a wife until he 
had earned her. When he gets his company, he may talk of 
marriage.’ 

It was so obviously said for my consolation, that I was exas- 
perated into saying: ‘ You seem to think J am interested in Mr. 
Arden’s future arrangements. There is some great mistake P 

‘Stop, stop, my dear! Interested? Why, who else should be? 
Unless No, you’re not thinking of throwing the boy over! God 
bless my soul, it will be the ruin of the lad—the rwin, I tell you! 
I’ve seen it a dozen times. Don’t, my dear, don’t! I dare say 
you have been annoyed at his not explaining hiniself, but you see 
how it has happened.’ 

‘I don’t want him to explain himself,’ I persisted in an agony 
of impatience; ‘I don’t want to be engaged to him at all.’ 

‘Is it the long waiting you are afraid of, my dear? I dare say 
it is trying, naturally. Well, don’t fret, and if the boy goes on 
well something may be settled.’ 

‘But I don’t want anything settled,’ I protested, almost 
erying. ‘ Do let me tell you how it all arose.” 

‘ Not now, dear—not now. Sleep on it before you do anything 
final. To-morrow, to-morrow.’ 

‘First thing in the morning. Where?’ I persevered. 

‘I walk to the end of the Leas every morning with my early cigar. 
There’s a nice quiet corner and seats there. Is half-past eight too 
early? No? Then come, and we'll have a sensible talk. Ah! 
you young lovers may be glad of an old fogy’s help now and then 
in your small difficulties.’ 

‘But we are not lovers,’ I was wrathfully declaring, when the 
aggravating old gentleman bowed and left me. I had plenty of 
partners and dancing for the rest of the evening, though Joscelyn 
never came near me again. It came to an end at last, and I got 
home and to bed, where I lay tossing and trying to invent the 
most lucid, forcible statement of the case that words could give 
for the enlightenment of Uncle Laurie to-morrow, dropping off 
to sleep in the middle of my most telling sentences to dream of 
Joscelyn, who always knew what I was going to say next and 
wouldn’t tell. Morning came at last. Joscelyn’s flowers, which 
I had not had the heart to throw away after all, greeted me with 
their fresh fragrance from my dressing-table. I could not resist 
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fastening one creamy bud in my plain brown coat as I dressed for 
the interview. Mother was safe for another hour, I knew, so I 
slipped downstairs softly and out into the fresh, sunny, salt- 
smelling morning. I had the place to myself, I thought for a 





moment, till I heard some footsteps behind overtaking mine. 
I hurried, so did they. I would not look up, and felt provoked to 
see the two shadows preceding us in such close companionship. 
The General’s sturdy grey figure advanced to meet us, radiant in 
the sunshine. 
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‘Well, Master Jos, who said you might come ?’ 

‘If a criminal has any right anywhere, it is at his own trial,’ 
said a demure voice at my elbow. ‘I have come to plead guilty.’ 

I was glad to have him there after all. He began at once and 
told the whole story of our meeting so comically that the General 
nearly choked with laughter, and I began to see the fun of it for 
the first time. He confessed his dread of the Chieftainess and 
the straits he had been driven to to avoid her; and I solemnly 
produced the one letter I had ever received from him, which set 
the dear old boy off again till the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

‘ But what are we to do?’ he inquired anxiously, in the midst 
of his hilarity. ‘I’ve gone and told everybody, in strict confidence, 
but still they know it.’ 

‘Tell them I’ve broken it off and behaved atrociously,’ I implored. 

‘Couldn’t do it,’ Joscelyn declared. ‘Such a story would be 
in horrid bad taste coming from owr side. You may say so if you 
like. Only think of your mother’s feelings if it gets round 
to her!’ 

I did think, and was direfully perplexed. 

‘Just let things slide,’ he pleaded. ‘Only be civil when we 
meet in public. - Only till Saturday !’ 

‘ Do, my dear,’ begged the kind old General; ‘don’t make me 
look an old fool. You and Jos can give it up, or keep it on by 
letter afterwards just as you like. Yow shan’t be compromised.’ 

What could I do? What am I to do? Joscelyn and his 
uncle have kept their promises to the letter, but Mrs. Arden has 
told my mother that she already loves me as a daughter, and the 
Dean has taken to calling me ‘Ermengarde, my dear.’ Aunt 
Hesba has come down and regards me with grim approval, and 
Uncle Peter and the General have had a long and mysterious 
consultation, of which the latter only reports that if the General 
acts as ‘’andsome as he promises, he'll find that others can come 
down ’andsome on their side too.’ 

Joscelyn behaves beautifully. He is pleasant and quietly 
attentive, more to mother than me, in public, and, in the téte-d- 
téte to which people persist in driving us, so touchingly penitent 
and deferential that I cannot succeed in detesting him as I 
could wish. 

‘Only till Saturday!’ he says now and then apologetically. 

‘Only till to-morrow,’ it is by this time. If he says that again 
as he did just now, I shal] break down. 
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‘You have nearly got rid of me, Miss Helder. Only a few 
hours more and I shall have sailed. Then I suppose you'll sit 
down joyfully and write your letter of dismissal, to go by the 
first mail.’ 

‘I suppose I shall’ (why won’t my voice keep steady ?) 

‘But I give you fair warning. Write what you will, I shall 

? not read that letter. This has all been a hideous blunder, and 
f once safely out of it, I shall 
b ‘What ?’ 

‘Come home on leave first chance I get and begin it all over 

again.’ 
‘Then, Joscelyn 
‘What, my Ermengarde ?’ . 
‘ Perhaps—I had better not write that letter at all.’ 
And I never shall. 
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OGBURY BARROWS. 


We went to Ogbury Barrows on an archeological expedition. 
And as the very name of archeology, owing to a serious miscon- 
ception incidental to human nature, is enough to deter most 
people from taking any further interest in our proceedings when 
once we got there, I may as well begin by explaining, for the 
benefit of those who have never been to one, the method and 
manner of an archeological outing. : 

The first thing you have to do is to catch your secretary. The 
genuine secretary is born, not made; and therefore you have got 
to catch him, not to appoint him. Appointing a secretary is pure 
vanity and vexation of spirit: you must find the right man made 
ready to your hand; and when you have found him you will soon 
see that he slips into the onerous duties of the secretariat as if 
to the manner born, by pure instinct. The perfect secretary is 
an urbane old gentleman of mature years and portly bearing, 
a dignified representative of British archeology, with plenty of 
money and plenty of leisure, possessing a heaven-born genius for 
organisation, and utterly unhampered by any foolish views of his 
own about archeological research or any other kindred subject. 
The secretary who archzologises is lost. His business is not to 
discourse of early English windows or of paleolithic hatchets, of 
buried villas or of Plantagenet pedigrees, of Roman tile-work 
or of dolichocephalic skulls, but to provide abundant brakes, 
drags, and carriages, to take care that the owners of castles and 
baronial residences throw them open (with lunch provided) to the 
ardent student of British antiquities, to see that all the old ladies 
have somebody to talk to, and all the young ones somebody to 
flirt with, and generally to superintend the morals, happiness, and 
personal comfort of some fifty assorted scientific enthusiasts. The 
secretary who diverges from these his proper and elevated functions 
into trivial and puerile disquisitions upon the antiquity of man 
(when he ought rather to be admiring the juvenility of woman), 
or the precise date of the Anglo-Saxon conquest (when he should 
by rights be concentrating the whole force of his massive intellect 
upon:the arduous task of arranging for dinner), proves himself at 
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once unworthy of his high position, and should forthwith be 
deposed from the secretariat by public acclamation. 

Having once entrapped your perfect secretary, you set him 
busily to work beforehand to make all the arrangements for your 
expected excursion, the archeologists generally cordially recog- 
nising the important principle that he pays all the expenses he 
incurs out of his own pocket, and drives splendid bargains on 
their account with hotel-keepers, coachmen, railway companies, 
and others to feed, lodge, supply, and convey them at fabulously 
low prices throughout the whole expedition. You also understand 
that the secretary will call upon everybody in the neighbourhood 
you propose to visit, induce the rectors to throw open their 
churches, square the housekeepers of absentee dukes, and beard 
the owners of Elizabethan mansions in their own dens. These 
little preliminaries being amicably settled, you get together your 
archeologists and set out upon your intended tour. 

An archeologist, it should be further premised, has no neces- 
sary personal connection with archeology in any way. He (or 
she) is a human being, of assorted origin, age, and sex, known as 
an archeologist then and there on no other ground than the pos- 
session of a ticket (price half-a-guinea) for that particular archeo- 
logical meeting. Who would not be a man (or woman) of science 
on such easy and unexacting terms? Most archwologists within 
my own private experience, indeed, are ladies of various ages, 
many of them elderly, but many more young and pretty, whose 
views about the styles of English architecture or the exact distinc- 
tion between Durotriges and Damnonians are of the vaguest and 
most shadowy possible description. You all drive in brakes 
together to the various points of interest in the surrounding 
country. When you arrive at a point of interest, somebody or 
other with a bad cold in his head reads a dull paper on its origin 
and nature, in which there is fortunately no subsequent examina- 
tion. If you are burning to learn all about it, you put your hand 
up to your ear, and assume an attitude of profound attention. If 
you are not burning with the desire for information, you stroll off 
casually about the grounds and gardens with the prettiest and 
pleasantest among the archeological sisters, whose acquaintance 
you have made on the way thither. Sometimes it rains, and then 
you obtain an admirable chance of offering your neighbour the 
protection afforded by your brand-new silk umbrella. By-and-by 
the dull paper gets finished, and somebody who lives in an adjoining 
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house volunteers to provide you with luncheon. Then you adjourn 
to the parish church, where an old gentleman of feeble eyesight 
reads a long and tedious account of all the persons whose monu- 
ments are or are not to be found upon the walls of that poky little 


building. Nobody listens to him; but everybody carries away a - 


vague impression that some one or other, temp. Henry the Second, 
married Adeliza, daughter and heiress of Sir Ralph de Thingumbob, 
and had issue thirteen stalwart sons and twenty-seven beautiful 
daughters, each founders of a noble family with a correspondingly 
varied pedigree. Finally, you take tea and ices upon somebody’s 
lawn, by special invitation, and drive home, not without much 
laughter, in the cool of the evening to an excellent table d’héte 
dinner at the marvellously cheap hotel, presided over by the ever- 
smiling and urbane secretary. That is what we mean nowadays 
by being a member of an archeological association. 

It was on just such a pleasant excursion that we all went to 
Ogbury Barrows. I was overflowing, myself, with bottled-up in- 
formation on the subject of those two prehistoric tumuli; for 
Ogbury Barrows have been the hobby of my lifetime: but I didn’t 
read a paper upon their origin and meaning, first, because the 
secretary very happily forgot to ask me, and secondly, because I 
was much better employed in psychological research into the 
habits and manners of an extremely pretty pink-and-white archzo- 
logist who stood beside me. Instead, therefore, of boring her 
and my other companions with all my accumulated store of in- 
formation about Ogbury Barrows, I locked it up securely in my 
own bosom, with the fetl design of finally venting it all at once in 
one vast flood upon the present article. 

Ogbury Barrows, I would have said (had it not been for the 
praiseworthy negligence of our esteemed secretary), stand upon 
the very verge of a great chalk-down, overlooking a broad and 
fertile belt of valley, whose slopes are terraced in the quaintest 
fashion with long parallel lines of obviously human and industrial 
origin. The terracing must have been done a very long time ago 
indeed, for it is a device for collecting enough soil on a chalky 
hillside to grow corn in. Now, nobody ever tried to grow corn on 
open chalk-downs in any civilised period of history until the 
present century, because the downs are so much more naturally 
adapted for sheep-walks that the attempt to turn them into 
waving cornfields would never occur to anybody on earth except a 
barbarian or an advanced agriculturist. But when Ogbury downs 
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were originally terraced, I don’t doubt that the primitive system 
of universal tribal warfare still existed everywhere in Britain. 
This system is aptly summed up in the familiar modern Black 
Country formula, ‘Yon’s a stranger. ’Eave ’arf a brick at him.’ 


- Each tribe was then perpetually at war with every other tribe on 


either side of it: a simple plan which rendered foreign tariffs 
quite unnecessary, and most effectually protected home industries. 
The consequence was each district had to produce for its own 
tribe all the necessaries of life, however ill-adapted by nature for 
their due production: because traffic and barter did not yet exist, 
and the only form ever assumed by import trade was that of 
raiding on your neighbours’ territories, and bringing back with 
you whatever you could lay hands on. So the people of the 
chalky Ogbury valley had perforce to grow corn for themselves, 
whether nature would or nature wouldn’t; and in order to grow 
it under such very unfavourable circumstances of soil and climate, 
they terraced off the entire hillside, by catching the silt as it 
washed slowly down, and keeping it in place by artificial barriers. 

On the top of the down, overlooking this curious vale of pre- 
historic terraces, rise the twin heights of Ogbury Barrows, familiar 
landmarks to all the country side around for many miles. One of 
them is a tall circular mound or tumulus surrounded by a deep 
and well-marked trench : the other, which stands a little on one 
side, is long and narrow, shaped exactly like a modern grave, but 
of comparatively gigantic and colossal proportions. Even the 
little children of Ogbury village have noticed its close resem- 
blance of shape and outline to the grassy hillocks in their own 
churchyard, and whisper to one another when they play upon its 
summit that a great giant in golden armour lies buried in a stone 
vault underneath. But if only they knew the real truth, they 
would say instead that that big, ungainly, overgrown grave covers 
the remains of a short, squat, dwarfish chieftain, akin in shape and 
feature to the Lapps and Finns, and about as much unlike a 
giant as human nature could easily manage. It may be regarded 
as a general truth of history that the greatest men don’t by any 
means always get the biggest monument. 

The archeologists in becoming prints who went with us to the 
top of Ogbury Barrows sagaciously surmised (with demonstrative 
parasol) that ‘these mounds must have been made a very long 
time ago, indeed.’ So in fact they were: but though they 
stand now so close together, and look so much like sisters and 
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contemporaries, one is ages older than the other, and was already 
green and grass-grown with immemorial antiquity when the fresh 
earth of its neighbour tumulus was first thrown up by its side, 
above the buried urn of some long-forgotten Celtic warrior. Let 
us begin by considering the oldest first, and then pass on to its 
younger sister. 

Ogbury Long Barrow is a very ancient monument indeed. 
Not, to be sure, one quarter so ancient as the days of the extremely 
old master who carved the mammoth on the fragments of his own 
tusk in the caves of the Dordogne, and concerning whom I 
indited a discourse in this magazine a few months ago: compared 
with that very antique personage, our long barrow on Ogbury 
hill-top may in fact be looked upon as almost modern. Still, when 
one isn’t talking in geological language, ten or twenty thousand 
years may be fairly considered a very long time as time goes: and I 
have little doubt that from ten to twenty-thousand years have 
passed since the short, squat chieftain aforesaid was first committed 
_ to his final resting-place in Ogbury Long Barrow. Two years 
since, we local archzologists—not in becoming prints this time—- 
opened the barrow to see what was inside it. We found, as we 
expected, the ‘stone vault’ of the popular tradition, proving 
conclusively that some faint memory of the original interment 
had clung for all those long years around the grassy pile of that 
ancient tumulus. Its centre, in fact, was occupied by a sepulchral 
chamber built of big Sarsen stones from the surrounding hillsides ; 
and in the midst of the house of death thus rudely constructed 
lay the mouldering skeleton of its original possessor—an old 
prehistoric Mongoloid chieftain. When I stood for the first 
moment within that primeval palace of the dead, never before 
entered by living man for a hundred centuries, I felt, I must own, 
something like a burglar, something like a body-snatcher, some- 
thing like a resurrection man, but most of all like a happy 
archeologist. 

The big stone hut in which we found ourselves was, in fact, a 
buried cromlech, covered all over (until we opened it) by the earth 
of the barrow. Almost every cromlech, wherever found, was once, 
I believe, the central chamber of just such a long barrow: but in 
some instances wind and rain have beaten down and washed away 
the surrounding earth (and then we call it a ‘Druidical monu- 
ment’), while in others the mound still encloses its original 
deposit (and then we call it merely a prehistoric tumulus), Asa 
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matter of fact, even the Druids themselves are quite modern and 
common-place personages compared with the short, squat chieftains 
of the long barrows. For all the indications we found in the long 
barrow at Ogbury (as in many others we had opened elsewhere) 
led us at once to the strange conclusion that our new acquaintance 
the skeleton had once been a living cannibal king of the newer 
stone age in Britain. 

The only weapons or implements we could discover in the 
barrow were two neatly chipped flint arrowheads, and a very deli- 
cate ground greenstone hatchet, or tomahawk. These were the 
weapons of the dead chief, laid beside him in the stone chamber 
where we found his skeleton, for his future use in his underground 
existence. A piece or two of rude hand-made pottery, no doubt 
containing food and drink for the ghost, had also been placed close 
to his side: but they had mouldered away with time and damp, 
till it was quite impossible to recover more than a few broken and 
shapeless fragments. There was no trace of metal in any way: 
Whereas if the tribesmen of our friend the skeleton had known at all | 
the art of smelting, we may be sure some bronze axe or spearhead 
would have taken the place of the flint arrows and the greenstone 
tomahawk: for savages always bury a man’s best property together 
with his corpse, while civilised men take care to preserve it with 
pious care in their own possession, and to fight over it strenuously 
in the court of probate. 

The chief’s own skeleton lay, or rather squatted, in the most 
undignified attitude, in the central chamber. His people when 
they put him there evidently considered that he was to sit at his 
ease, as he had been accustomed to do in his lifetime, in the ordi- 
nary savage squatting position, with his knees tucked up till they 
reached his chin, and his body resting entirely on the heels and 
haunches. The skeleton was entire: but just outside and above 
the stone vault we came upon a number of other bones, which told 
another and very different story. Some of them were the bones 
of the old prehistoric short-horned ox: others belonged to wild 
boars, red deer, and suridry similar animals, for the most part 
skulls and feet only, the relics of the savage funeral feast. It was 
clear that as soon as the builders of the barrow had erected the 
stone chamber of their dead chieftain, and placed within it his 
honoured remains, they had held a great banquet on the spot, and, 
after killing oxen and chasing red deer, had eaten all the eatable 
portions, and thrown the skulls, horns, and hoofs on top of the 
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tomb, as offerings to the spirit of their departed master. But 
among these relics of the funeral baked meats there were some 
that specially attracted our attention—a number of broken 
human skulls, mingled indiscriminately with the horns of deer 
and the bones of oxen. It was impossible to look at them for a 
single moment, and not to recognise that we had here the veritable 
remains of a cannibal feast, a hundred centuries ago, on Ogbury 
hill-top. 

Each skull was split or fractured, not clean cut, as with a 
sword or bullet, but hacked and hewn with some blunt implement, 
presumably either a club or a stone tomahawk. The skull of the 
great chief inside was entire and his skeleton unmutilated: but 
we could see at a glance that the remains we found huddled 
together on the top were those of slaves or prisoners of war, sacri- 
ficed beside the dead chieftain’s tomb, and eaten with the other 
products of the chase by his surviving tribesmen. In an inner 
chamber behind the chieftain’s own hut we came upon yet a 
stranger relic of primitive barbarism. ‘I'wo complete human 
skeletons squatted there in the same curious attitude as their 
lord’s, as if in attendance upon him in a neighbouring ante- 
chamber. They were the skeletons of women—so our professional 
bone-scanner immediately told us—and each of their skulls had 
been carefully cleft right down the middle by a single blow from a 
sharp stone hatchet. But they were not victims intended for the 
piece de résistance at the funeral banquet. They were clearly the 
two wives of the deceased chieftain, killed on his tomb by his son 
and successor, in order to accompany their lord and master in his 
new life underground as they had hitherto done in his rude 
wooden palace on the surface of the middle earth. 

We covered up the reopened sepulchre of the old cannibal 
savage king (after abstracting for our local museum the arrow- 
heads and tomahawk, as well as the skull of the very ancient 
Briton himself), and when our archeological society, ably led by 
the esteemed secretary, stood two years later on the desecrated 
tomb, the grass had grown again as green as ever, and not a sign 
remained of the sacrilegious act in which one of the party then 
assembled there had been a prime actor. Looking down from the 
summit of the long barrow on that bright summer morning, over 
the gay group of picnicking archeologists, it was a curious contrast 
to reinstate in fancy the scene at that first installation of the 
Ogbury monument. In my mind’s eye I saw once more the 
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howling band of naked yellow-faced and yellow-limbed savages 
surge up the terraced slopes of Ogbury down; I saw them bear 
aloft, with beating of breasts and loud gesticulations, the bent 
corpse of their dead chieftain ; I saw the terrified and fainting 
wives haled along by thongs of raw oxhide, and the weeping 
prisoners driven passively like sheep to the slaughter; I saw the 
fearful orgy of massacre and rapine around the open tumulus, the 
wild priest shattering with his gleaming tomahawk the skulls of 
his victims, the fire of gorse and low brushwood prepared to roast 
them, the heads and feet flung carelessly on top of the yet 
uncovered stone chamber, the awful dance of blood-stained can- 
nibals around the mangled remains of men and oxen, and finally 
the long task of heaping up above the stone hut of the dead king 
the earthen mound that was never again to be opened to the light 
of day till, ten thousand years later, we modern Britons invaded 
with our prying, sacrilegious mattock the sacred privacy of that 
cannibal ghost. All this passed like a vision before my mind’s 
eye; but I didn’t mention anything of it at that particular 
moment to my fellow-archzologists, because I saw they were all 
much more interested in the pigeon-pie and the funny story 
about an exalted personage and a distinguished actress with 
which the model secretary was just then duly entertaining them. 

Five thousand years or so slowly wore away, from the date of 
the erection of the long barrow, and a new race had come to 
occupy the soil of England, and had driven away or reduced to 
slavery the short, squat, yellow-skinned cannibals of the earlier 
epoch. They were a pastoral and agricultural people, these new 
comers, acquainted with the use and abuse of bronze, and far 
more civilised in every way than their darker predecessors. No 
trace remains behind to tell us now by what fierce onslaught the 
Celtic invaders—for the bronze-age folk were presumably Celts— 
swept through the little Ogbury valley, and brained the men of 
the older race, while they made slaves of the younger women and 
serviceable children. Nothing now stands to tell us anything of 
the long years of Celtic domination, except the round barrow on 
the bare down, just as green and as grass-grown nowadays as its 
ar earlier and more primitive neighbour. 

We opened the Ogbury round barrow at the same time as the 
other, and found in it, as we expected, no bones or skeleton of 
any sort, broken or otherwise, but simply a large cinerary urn. 
The urn was formed of coarse hand-made earthenware, very 
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brittle by long burial in the earth, but not by any means so old 
or porous as the fragments we had discovered in the long barrow. 
A pretty pattern ran round its edge—a pattern in the simplest 
and most.primitive style of ornamentation ; for it consisted merely 
of the print of the potter’s thumb-nail, firmly pressed into. the 
moist clay before baking. Beside the urn lay a second specimen 
of early pottery, one of those curious perforated jars which anti- 
quaries call by the very question-begging name of incense-cups ; 
and within it we discovered the most precious part of all our ¢ find,’ a 
beautiful wedge-shaped bronze hatchet, and three thin gold beads. 
Having no consideration for the feelings of the ashes, we promptly 
appropriated both hatchet and beads, and took the urn and cup as 
a peace-offering to the lord of the manor for our desecration of a 
tomb (with his full consent) on the land of his fathers. 

Why did these bronze-age people burn instead of burying 
their dead? Why did they anticipate the latest fashionable 
mode of disposal of corpses, and go in for cremation with such 
thorough conviction ? They couldn’t have been influenced by those 
rather unpleasant sanitary considerations which so profoundly 
agitated the mind of ‘Graveyard Walker.’ Sanitation was still 
in a very rudimentary state in the year five thousand B.C.; and 
the ingenuous Celt, who is still given to ‘ waking’ his neighbours, 
when they die of small-pox, with a sublime indifference to the 
chances of infection, must have had some other and more power- 
ful reason for adopting the comparatively unnatural system of 
cremation in preference to that of simple burial. The change, I 
believe, was due to a further development of religious ideas on 
the part of the Celtic tribesmen above that of the primitive stone- 
age cannibals, 

When men began to bury their dead, they did so in the firm 
belief in another life, which life was regarded as the exact coun- 
terpart of this present one. The unsophisticated savage, holding 
that in that equal sky his faithful dog would bear him company, 
naturally enough had the dog in question killed and buried with 
him, in order that it might follow him to the happy hunting- 
grounds. Clearly, you can’t hunt without your arrows and your 
tomahawk; so the flint weapons and the trusty bow accompanied 
their owner in his new dwelling-place. The wooden haft, the 
deer-sinew bow-string, the perishable articles of food and drink 
have long since decayed within the damp tumulus ; but the harder 
stone and earthenware articles have survived till now, to tell the 
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story of that crude and simple early faith. Very crude and illo- 
gical, indeed, it was, however, for it is quite clear that the actual 
body of the dead man was thought of as persisting to live a sort 
of underground life within the barrow. A stone hut was con- 
structed for its use; real-weapons and implements were left by its 
side ; and slaves and wives were ruthlessly massacred, as still in 
Ashantee, in order that their bodies might accompany the corpse of 
the buried master in his subterranean dwelling. In all this we 
have clear evidence of a very inconsistent, savage, materialistic 
belief, not indeed in the immortality of the soul, but in the con- 
tinued underground life of the dead body. 

With the progress of time, however, men’s ideas upon these 
subjects began to grow more definite and more consistent. Instead 
of the corpse, we get the ghost; instead of the material under- 
ground world, we get the idealised and sublimated conception of 
a shadowy Hades, a world of shades, a realm of incorporeal dis- 
embodied spirits. With the growth of the idea in this ghostly 
nether world, there arises naturally the habit of burning the dead, 
in order fully to free the liberated spirit from the earthly chains 
that clog and bind it. It is, indeed, a very noticeable fact that 
wherever this belief in a world of shades is implicitly accepted, 
there cremation follows as a matter of course; while wherever 
(among savage or barbaric races) burial is practised, there a more 
materialistic creed of bodily survival necessarily accompanies it. 
To carry out this theory to its full extent, not only must the body 
itself be burnt, but also all its. belongings with it. Ghosts are 
clothed in ghostly clothing; and the question has often been 
asked of modern spiritualists by materialistic scoffers, ‘ Where do 
the ghosts get their coats and dresses?’ The true believer in 
cremation and the shadowy world has no difficulty at all in 
answering that crucial inquiry ; he would say at once, ‘ They are 
the ghosts of the clothes that were burnt with the body.’ In the 
gossiping story of Periander, as veraciously retailed for us by that 
dear old grandmotherly scandalmonger, Herodotus, the shade of 
Melissa refuses to communicate with her late husband, by medium 
or otherwise, on the ground that she found herself naked and shiver- 
ing with cold, because the garments buried with her had not been 
burnt, and therefore were of no use to her in the world of shades, 
So Periander, to put a stop to this sad state of spiritual destitu- 
tion, requisitioned all the best dresses of the Corinthian ladies, 
burnt them bodily in a great trench, and received an immediate 
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answer from the gratified shade, who was thenceforth enabled to 
walk about in the principal promenades of Hades among the 
best-dressed ghosts of that populous quarter. 

The belief which thus survived among the civilised Greeks of 
the age of the Despots is shared still by Fijis and Karens, and 
was derived by all in common from early ancestors of like faith 
with the founders of Ogbury round barrow. The weapons were 
broken and the clothes burnt, to liberate their ghosts into the 
world of spirits, just as now, in Fiji, knives and axes have their 
spiritual counterparts, which can only be released when the mate- 
rial shape is destroyed or purified by the action of fire. Every- 
thing, in such a state, is supposed to possess a soul of its own ; 
and the fire is the chosen mode for setting the soul free from all 
clogging earthly impurities. So till yesterday, in the rite of suttee, 
the Hindoo widow immolated herself upon her husband’s pyre, 
in order that her spirit might follow him unhampered to the world 
of ghosts whither he was bound. Thus the twin barrows on 
Ogbury hillside bridge over for us two vast epochs of human 
culture, both now so remote as to merge together mentally to the 
casual eyes of modern observers, but yet in reality marking in 
their very shape and disposition an immense, long, and slow ad- 
vance of human reason. For just as the long barrow answers in 
form to the buried human corpse and the chambered hut that 
surrounds and encloses it, so does the round barrow answer in 
form to the urn containing the calcined ashes of the cremated 
barbarian. And is it not a suggestive fact that when we turn to 
the little graveyard by the church below we find the Christian 
belief in the resurrection of the body, as opposed to the Pagan 
belief in the immortality of the soul, once more bringing us back 
to the small cblong mound which is after all but the dwarfed 
and humbler modern representative of the long barrow? Sodeep 
is the connection between that familiar shape and the practice of 
inhumation that the dwarf long barrow seems everywhere to have 
come into use again throughout all Europe, after whole centuries 
of continued cremation, as the natural concomitant and necessary 
mark of Christian burial. 

This is what I would have said, if I had been asked, at Ogbury 
Barrows. But I wasn’t asked; so I devoted myself instead to 
psychological research, and said nothing. 
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STROLLING one day in what is euphemistically termed, in equa- 
torial latitudes, ‘ the cool of the evening,’ along a tangled tropical 
American field-path, through a low region of lagoons and water- 
courses, my attention happened to be momentarily attracted from 
the monotonous pursuit of the nimble mosquito by a small 
animal scuttling along irregularly before me, as if in a great 
hurry to get out of my way before I could turn him into an 
excellent specimen. At first sight I took the little hopper, in 
the grey dusk, for one of the common, small green lizards, and 
wasn’t much disposed to pay it any distinguished share either of 
personal or scientific attention. But as 1 walked on a little 
further through the dense underbrush, more and more of these 
shuffling and scurrying little creatures kept crossing the path, 
hastily, all in one direction, and all, as it were, in a formed body 
or marching phalanx. Looking closer, to my great surprise I 
found they were actually fish out of water, going on a walking 
tour, for change of air, to a new residence. Genuine fish, a 
couple of inches long each, not eel-shaped or serpentine in out- 
line, but closely resembling a red mullet in miniature, though 
much more beautifully and delicately coloured, and with fins and 
tails of the most orthodox spiny and prickly description. They 
were travelling across country in a bee-line, thousands of them 
together, not at all like the helpless fish out of water of popular 
imagination, but as unconcernedly and naturally as if they had 
been accustomed to the overland route for their whole lifetimes, 
and were walking now on the king’s highway without let or 
hindrance. 

I took one up in my hand and examined it more carefully ; 
though the catching it wasn’t by any means so easy as it sounds 
on paper, for these perambulatory fish are thoroughly inured to 
the dangers and difficulties of dry land, and can get out of your 
way when you try to capture them with a rapidity and dexterity 
which are truly surprising. The little creatures are very pretty, 
well-formed catfish, with bright intelligent eyes, and a body armed 
all over, like the armadillo’s, with a continuous coat of hard and 
horny mail. This coat is not formed of scales, as in most fish, 
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but of toughened skin, as in crocodiles and alligators, arranged in 
two overlapping rows of imbricated shields, exactly like the round 
tiles so common on the roofs of Italian cottages. The fish walks, 
or rather shambles along ungracefully, by the shuffling movement 
of a pair of stiff spines placed close behind his head, aided by the 
steering action of his tail, and a constant snake-like wriggling 
motion of his entire body. Leg spines of somewhat the same 
sort are found in the common English gurnard, and in this age 
of Aquariums and Fisheries Exhibitions, most adult persons above 
the age of twenty-one years must have observed the gurnards 
themselves crawling along suspiciously by their aid at the bottom 
of a tank at the Crystal Palace or the polyonymous South Ken- 
sington building. But while the European gurnard only uses his 
substitutes for legs on the bed of the ocean, my itinerant tropical 
acquaintance (his name, I regret to say, is Callichthys) uses them 
boldly for terrestrial locomotion across the dry lowlands of his 
native country. And while the gurnard has no less than six of 
these pro-legs, the American land fish has only a single pair 
with which to accomplish his arduous journeys. If this be con- 
sidered as a point of inferiority in the armour-plated American 
species, we must remember that while beetles and grasshoppers 
have as many as six legs apiece, man, the head and crown of 
things, is content to scramble through life ungracefully with no 
more than two. 

There are a great many tropical American pond-fish which 
share these adventurous gipsy habits of the pretty little Callich- 
thys. Though they belong to two distinct groups, otherwise 
unconnected, the circumstances of the country they inhabit have 
induced in both families this queer fashion of waddling out 
courageously on dry land, and going on voyages of exploration in 
search of fresh ponds and shallows new, somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of their late residence. One kind in particular, the 
Brazilian Doras, takes land journeys of such surprising length 
that he often spends several nights on the way, and the Indians 
who meet the wandering bands during their migrations fill several 
baskets full of the prey thus dropped upon them, as it were, from 
the kindly clouds. 

Both Doras and Callichthys, too, are well provided with means 
of defence against the enemies they may chance to meet during 
their terrestrial excursions ; for in both kinds there are the same 
bony shields along the sides, securing the little travellers, as far 
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as possible, from attack on the part of hungry piscivorous 
animals, Doras further utilises its powers of living out of water 
by going ashore to fetch dry leaves, with which it builds itself a 
regular nest, like a bird’s, at the beginning of the rainy season. 
In this nest the affectionate parents carefully cover up their 
eggs, the hope of the race, and watch over them with the utmost 
attention. Many other fish build nests in the water, of materials 
naturally found at the bottom; but Doras, I believe, is the only 
one that builds them on the beach, of materials sought for on the 
dry land. 

Such amphibious habits on the part of certain tropical fish 
are easy enough to explain by the fashionable clue of ‘ adaptation 
to environment.’ Ponds are always very likely to dry. up, and so 
the animals that frequent ponds are usually capable of bearing 
a very long deprivation of water. Indeed, our evolutionists 
generally hold that land animals have in every case sprung from 
pond animals which have gradually adapted themselves to do 
without water altogether. Life, according to this theory, began 
in the ocean, spread up the estuaries into the greater rivers, 
thence extended to the brooks and lakes, and finally migrated to 
the ponds, puddles, swamps and marshes, whence it took at last, 
by tentative degrees, to the solid shore, the plains, and the 
mountains. Certainly the tenacity of life shown by pond animals 
is very remarkable. Our own English carp bury themselves 
deeply in the mud in winter, and there remain in a dormant 
condition many months entirely without food. During this long 
hibernating period, they can be preserved alive for a considerable 
time out of water, especially if their gills are, from time to time, 
4 slightly moistened. They may then be sent to any address 
by parcels post, packed in wet moss, without serious damage to 
their constitution ; though, according to Dr. Giinther, these dissi- 
pated products of civilisation prefer to have a piece of bread 
steeped in brandy put into their mouths to sustain them before- 
. hand. In Holland, where the carp are not so sophisticated, they 

; are often kept the whole winter through, hung up in a net to 
a keep them from freezing. At first they require to be slightly 
wetted from time to time, just to acclimatise them gradually to 
so dry an existence; but after a while they adapt themselves 
cheerfully to their altered circumstances, and feed on an occa- 
sional frugal meal of bread and milk with Christian resignation. 
Of all land-frequenting fish, however, by far the most famous is 
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the so-called climbing perch of India, which not only walks bodily 
out of the water, but even climbs trees by means of special spines, 
near the head and tail, so arranged as to stick into the bark and 
enable it to wriggle its way up awkwardly, something after the 
same fashion as the ‘ looping’ of caterpillars. The tree-climber is a 
small scaly fish, seldom more than seven inches long; but it has 
developed a special breathing apparatus to enable it to keep up 
the stock of oxygen on its terrestrial excursions, which may be 
regarded as to some extent the exact converse of the means 
employed by divers to supply themselves with air under water. 
Just above the gills, which form of course its natural hereditary 
breathing apparatus, the climbing perch has invented a new and 
wholly original water chamber, containing within it a frilled bony 
organ, which enables it to extract oxygen from the stored-up 
water during the course of its aerial peregrinations. While on 
shore it picks up small insects, worms, and grubs; but it also has 
vegetarian tastes of its own, and does not despise fruits and 
berries. The Indian jugglers tame the climbing perches and 
carry them about with them as part of their stock in trade ; their 
ability to live for a long time out of water makes them useful 
confederates in many small tricks which seem very wonderful to 
people accustomed to believe that fish die almost at once when 
taken out of their native element. 

The Indian snakehead is a closely allied species, common in 
the shallow ponds and fresh-water tanks of India, where holy 
Brahmans bathe and drink and die and are buried, and most of 
which dry up entirely during the dry season. The snakehead, 
therefore, has similarly accommodated himself to this annual 
peculiarity in his local habitation by acquiring a special chamber 
for retaining water to moisten his gills throughout his long depri- 
vation of that prime necessary. He lives composedly in semi- 
fluid mud, or lies torpid in the hard baked clay at the bottom of 
the dry tank from which all the water has utterly evaporated in the 
drought of summer. As long as the mud remains soft enough to 
allow the fish to rise slowly through it, they come to the surface 
every now and then to take in a good hearty gulp of air, exactly as 
gold fish do in England when confined with thoughtless or ignorant 
cruelty in a glass globe too small to provide sufficient oxygen for 
their respiration. But when the mud hardens entirely they 
hibernate, or rather estivate, in a dormant condition until the 
bursting of the monsoon fills the ponds once more with the welcome 
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water. Even in the perfectly dry state, however, they probably 
manage to get a little air every now and again through the numerous 
chinks and fissures in the sun-baked mud. Our Aryan brother 
then goes a-fishing playfully with a spade and bucket, and digs 
the snakehead in this mean fashion out of his comfortable lair 
with an ultimate view to the manufacture of pillau. In Burmah, 
indeed, while the mud is still soft the ingenious Burmese catch 
the helpless creatures bya still meaner and more unsportsmanlike 
device. They spread a large cloth over the slimy ooze where the 
snakeheads lie buried, and so cut off entirely for the moment their 
supply of oxygen. The poor fish, half-asphyxiated by this unkind 
treatment, come up gasping to the surface under the cloth in 
search of fresh air, and are then easily caught with the hand and 
tossed into baskets by the degenerate Buddhists. 

Old Anglo-Indians even say that some of these mud-haunting 
Oriental fish will survive for many years in a state of suspended 
animation, and that when ponds or jhils which are known to have 
been dry for several successive seasons are suddenly filled by heavy 
rains, they are found to be swarming at once with full- grown snake- 
heads, released in a moment from what I may venture to call their 
living tomb in the hardened bottom. Whether such statements 
are absolutely true or not the present deponent would be loth to 
decide dogmatically ; but, if we were implicitly to swallow every- 
thing that the old Anglo-Indian in his simplicity assures us he has 
seen—well, the clergy would have no further cause any longer to 
deplore the growing scepticism and unbelief of these latter un- 
faithful ages. 

This habit of lying in the mud and there becoming torpid may 
be looked upon as a natural alternative to the habit of migrating 
across country, when your pond dries up, in search of larger and 
more permanent sheets of water. Some fish solve tye problem 
how to get through the dry season in one of these two «alternative 
fashions, and some in the other. In flat countries where small 
ponds and tanks alone exist, the burying plan is almost universal ; 
in plains traversed by large rivers or containing considerable 
scattered lakes, the migratory system finds greater favour with the 
piscine population. 

One tropical species which adopts the tactics of hiding itself in 
the hard clay, the African mud-fish, is specially interesting to us 
human beings on two accounts—first, because, unlike almost all 
other kinds of fish, it possesses lungs as well as gills ; and, secondly, 
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because it forms an intermediate link between the true fish and 
the frogs or amphibians, and therefore stands in all probability in 
the direct line of human descent, being the living representative 
of one among our own remote and early ancestors. Scientific 
interest and filial piety ought alike to secure our attention for the 
African mud-fish. It lives its amphibious life among the rice- 
fields on the Nile, the Zambesi, and the Gambia, and is so greatly 
given to a terrestrial existence that its swim-bladder has become 
porous and cellular, so as to be modified into a pair of true 
and serviceable lungs. In fact, the lungs themselves in all the 
higher animals are merely the swim-bladders of fish, slightly 
altered so as to perform a new but closely allied office. The mud- 
fish is common enough in all the larger English aquariums, owing 
to a convenient habit in which it indulges, and which permits it 


to be readily conveyed to all parts of the globe on the same prin-— 


ciple as the vans for furniture. When the dry season comes on 
and the rice-fields are reduced to banks of baking mud, the mud- 
fish retire to the bottom of their pools, where they form for them- 
selves a sort of cocoon of hardened clay, lined with mucus, and 
with a hole at each end to admit the air; and in this snug retreat 
they remain torpid till the return of wet weather. As the fish 
usually reach a length of three or four feet, the cocoons are of 
course by no means easy to transport entire. Nevertheless the 
natives manage to dig them up whole, fish and all; and if the 
capsules are not broken, the unconscious inmates can be sent 
across by steamer to Europe with perfect safety. Their astonish- 
ment when they finally wake up after their long slumber, and find 
themselves inspecting the British public, as introduced to them 
by Mr. Farini, through a sheet of plate-glass, must be profound 
and interesting. 

In England itself, on the other hand, we have at least one 
kind of fish which exemplifies the opposite or migratory solution 
of the dry pond problem, and that is our familiar friend the 
common eel. The ways of eels are indeed mysterious, for nobody 
has ever yet succeeded in discovering where, when, or how they 
manage to spawn; nobody has ever yet seen an eel’s egg, or 
caught a female eel in the spawning condition, or even observed 
a really adult male or female specimen of perfect development. 
All the eels ever found in fresh water are immature and un- 
developed creatures. But eels do certainly spawn somewhere or 
other in the deep sea, and every year, in the course of the summer, 
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flocks of young ones, known as elvers, ascend the rivers in enormous 
quantities, like a vast army under numberless leaders. At each 
tributary or affluent, be it river, brook, stream, or ditch, a pro- 
portionate detachment of the main body is given off to explore 
the various branches, while the central force wriggles its way up 
the chief channel, regardless of obstacles, with undiminished 
vigour. When the young elvers come to a weir, a wall, a flood- 
gate, or a lasher, they simply squirm their way up the perpen- 
dicular barrier with indescribable wrigglings, as if they were 
wholly unacquainted, physically as well as mentally, with 
Newton’s magnificent discovery of gravitation. Nothing stops 
them; they go wherever water is to be found; and though 
millions perish hopelessly in the attempt, millions more survive 
in the end to attain their goal in the upper reaches. They even 
seem to scent ponds or lakes mysteriously, at a distance, and will 
strike boldly straight across country, to sheets of water wholly cut 
off from communication with the river which forms their chief 
highway. 

The full-grown eels are also given to journeying across country 
in a more sober, sedate, and dignified manner, as becomes fish 
which have fully arrived at years, or rather months, of discretion. 
When the ponds in which they live dry up in summer, they make 
in a bee-line for the nearest sheet of fresh water, whose direction 
and distance they appear to know intuitively, through some 
strange instinctive geographical faculty. On their way across 
country, they do not despise the succulent rat, whom they swallow 
whole when caught with great gusto. To keep their gills wet 
during these excursions, eels have the power of distending the 
skin on each side of the neck, just below the head, so as to form 
a big pouch or swelling. This pouch they fill with water, to 
carry a good supply along with them, until they reach the ponds 
for which they are making. Its the pouch alone that enables 
eels to live so long out of water under all circumstances, and so 
incidentally exposes them to the disagreeable experience of getting 
skinned alive, which it is to be feared still forms the fate of most 


_ of those that fall into the clutches of the human species. 


A far more singular walking fish than any of these is the odd 
creature that rejoices (unfortunately) in the very classical surname 
of Periophthalmus, which is, being interpreted, Stare-about. (If 
he had a recognised English name of his own, I would gladly give 
it; but as he hasn’t, and as it is clearly necessary to call him 
24—5 
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something, I fear we must stick to the somewhat alarming 
scientific nomenclature.) Periophthalmus, then, is an odd fish of 
the tropical Pacific shores, with a pair of very distinct forelegs 
(theoretically described as modified pectoral fins), and with two 
goggle eyes, which he can protrude at pleasure right outside the 
sockets, so as to look in whatever direction he chooses, without 
even taking the trouble to turn his head to left or right, back- 
ward or forward. At ebb tide this singular peripatetic goby 
literally walks straight out of the water, and promenades the bare 
beach erect on two legs, in search of small crabs and other stray 
marine animals left behind by the receding waters. If you try 
to catch him, he hops away briskly much like a frog, and stares 
back at you grimly over his left shoulder, with his squinting 
optics. So completely adapted is he for this amphibious long- 
shore existence, that his big eyes, unlike those of most other fish, 
are formed for seeing in the air as well as in the water. Nothing 
can be more ludicrous than to watch him suddenly thrusting these 
very moveable orbs right out of their sockets like a pair of 
telescopes, and twisting them round in all directions so as to 
see in front, behind, on top, and below, in one delightful circular 
sweep. 

There is also a certain curious tropical American carp which, 
though it hardly deserves to be considered in the strictest sense as 
a fish out of water, yet manages to fall nearly half-way under that 
peculiar category, for it always swims with its head partly above 
the surface and partly below. But the funniest thing in this 
queer arrangement is the fact that one half of each eye is out in 
the air and the other half is beneath in the water. Accordingly, 
the eye is divided horizontally by a dark strip into two distinct 
and unlike portions, the upper one of which has a pupil adapted to 
vision in the air alone, while the lower is adapted to seeing in the 
water only. The fish, in fact, always swims with its eye half out 
of the water, and it can see as well on dry land as in its native 
ocean. Its name is Anableps, but in all probability it does not 
wish the fact to be generally known. 

The flying fish are fish out of water in a somewhat different 
and more transitory sense. Their aérial excursions are brief and 
rapid ; they can only fly a very little way, and have soon to take 
once more for safety to their own more natural and permanent 
element. More than forty kinds of the family are known, in 
appearance very much like English herrings, but with the front 
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fins expanded and modified into veritable wings. It is fashionable 
nowadays among naturalists to assert that the flying fish don’t fly ; 
that they merely jump horizontally out of the water with a 
powerful impulse, and fall again as soon as the force of the first 
impetus is entirely spent. When men endeavour to persuade you 
to such folly, believe them not. For my own part, I have seen 
the flying fish fly—deliberately fly, and flutter, and rise again, 
and change the direction of their flight in mid-air, exactly after the 
fashion of a big dragonfly. If the other people who have watched 
them haven’t succeeded in seeing them fly, that is their own fault, 
or at least their own misfortune ; perhaps their eyes weren’t quick 
enough to catch the rapid, though to me perfectly recognisable, 
hovering and fluttering of the gauze-like wings; but I have seen 
them myself, and I maintain that on such a question one piece of 
positive evidence is a great deal better than a hundred negative. 
The testimony of all the witnesses who didn’t see the murder 
committed is as nothing compared with the single testimony of 
the one man who really did see it. And in this case I have met 
with many other quick observers who fully agreed with me against 
the weight of scientific opinion, that they have seen the flying 
fish really fly with their own eyes, and no mistake about it. The 
German professors, indeed, all think otherwise; but then the 
German professors all wear green spectacles, which are the out- 
ward and visible sign of ‘ blinded eyesight poring over miserable 
books.’ The unsophisticated vision of the noble British seaman 
is unanimously with me on the matter of the reality of the fishes’ 
flight. 

Another group of very interesting fish out of water are the 
flying gurnards, common enough in the Mediterranean and the 
tropical Atlantic. They are much heavier and bigger creatures 
than the true flying fish of the herring type, being often a foot 
aud a half long, and their wings are much larger in proportion, 
though not, I think, really so powerful as those of their pretty 
little silvery rivals. All flying fish fly only of necessity, not from 
choice. They leave’ the water when pursued by their enemies, 
or when frightened by the rapid approach of a big steamer. So 
swiftly do they fly, however, that they can far outstrip a ship 
going at the rate of ten knots an hour; and I have often watched 
one keep ahead of a great Pacific liner under full steam for many 
minutes together in quick successive flights of three or four 
hundred feet each. Oddly enough, they can fly further against 
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the wind than before it—a fact acknowledged even by the 
spectacled Germans themselves, and very hard indeed to reconcile 
with the orthodox belief that they are not flying at all, but 
only jumping. I don’t know whether the flying gurnards are 
good eating or not; but the silvery flying fish are caught for 
market (sad desecration of the poetry of nature!) in the Wind- 
ward Islands, and when nicely fried in egg and bread-crumb are 
really quite as good for practical purposes as smelts or whiting or 
any other prosaic European substitute. 

On the whole, it will be clear, I think, to the impartial reader 
from this rapid survey that the helplessness and awkwardness of a 
fish out of water has been much exaggerated by the thoughtless 
generalisation of unscientific humanity. Granting, for argument’s 
sake, that most fish prefer the water, as a matter of abstract pre- 
dilection, to the dry land, it must be admitted per contra that 
many fish cut a much better figure on terra firma than most of 
their critics themselves would cut in mid-ocean. There are fish 
that wriggle across country intrepidly with the dexterity and 
agility of the most accomplished snakes ; there are fish that walk 
about on open sand-banks, semi-erect on two legs, as easily as 
lizards; there are fish that hop and skip on tail and fins in a 
manner that the celebrated jumping frog himself might have ob- 
served with envy; and there are fish that fly through the air of 
heaven with a grace and swiftness that would put to shame 
innumerable species among their feathered competitors. Nay, 
there are even fish, like some kinds of eels and the African mud- 
fish, that scarcely live in the water at all, but merely frequent wet 
and marshy places, where they lie snugly in the soft ooze and 
damp earth that line the bottom. If I have only succeeded, 
therefore, in relieving the mind of one sensitive and retiring fish 
from the absurd obloquy cast upon its appearance when it ventures 
away for awhile from its proper element, then, in the pathetic and 
prophetic words borrowed from a thousand uncut prefaces, this 
work will not, I trust, have been written in vain. 
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RAINBOW GOLD: 
A NOVEL, 


BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


BOOK VI. 


HOW THE RAINBOW GOLD GREW REAL. 
CHAPTER I. 


A DINGY room, with a low discoloured ceiling, a rusty grate, a 
carpetless floor, and a vulgar paper rotting from the walls. A 
room twelve feet by ten, or thereabouts, having for sole furniture 
a bed with a dirty counterpane, a burly kitchen chair, a spidery 
miniature washing-stand, a chest of drawers, with half a brick 
under one corner in lieu of a foot, and a triangular piece of broken 
mirror fastened by a cunning arrangement of tintacks to the 
wall beside the curtainless window. Hanging about the walls 
half a dozen unframed oil-paintings, no one of them “quite 
finished. Seated on the bed, and staring into the rusty grate 
with a far-away smile, Clem Bache. 

The room bespoke poverty, and Clem’s figure was in accord 
with it. He was greatly aged; there were gray hairs on his 
temples, and his crown was tonsured. His forehead was lined, 
his eyes were larger and brighter than they should have been, the 
temples were hollowed and showed the modelling of the skull. 

From the window stretched far and far away a vast desert of 
house-tops, and on its furthest border rose a dome, surmounted by 
a ball and across. The sky was of a faint smoky blue, the sun 
was at the zenith, and the heat was sweltering. Through the open 
window rose a constant surge of sound which made much the same 
accompaniment to thought as the roar of a sea heard inland, and 
bore the same indistinct melodies and fancies with it. 

Clem sat smiling at the rusty grate, twirling a letter in his 
thin fingers. A faint perfume of roses exhaled from the letter, 
and half a dozen dead rose-leaves lay on the boarded floor between 
his feet. In the stifling heat there was a hint of mournfulness in 


' This novel has been dramatised by the author. 
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the odour of the dead leaves, and there was more than a hint of 
mournfulness in Clem’s far-off smile. 

Footsteps sounded on the uncarpeted stairs without, and Clem 
looked up and listened; while the absent smile faded slowly. The 
steps came higher and paused upon the landing. He leaned for- 
ward from his seat upon the bed, and opened the door. 

‘Ah, Mr. Armstrong,’ he said cheerfully. ‘Come in, sir, come 
in. You here as well, David? Come in.’ 

‘Ay,’ said Armstrong ; ‘ David’s come to have a look at ye, 
Clem. And this,’ looking about him with eyebrows mildly raised, 
‘is your new doemiceel. I'll not say I think much of it.’ 

David, a big-nosed man, with a face of cheerful simplicity and 
good nature, entered the room and shook hands with Clem. He 
was dressed in precise black ; his boots, his hat, his coat, his gloves 
were all black and glossy. The day was hot, but he was cool and 
rosy ; the day was dusty, but his garments were speckless. His 
mild blue eyes were the eyes of William Armstrong purged of 
dreams—they were as mild as his father’s, but they had no sug- 
gestion of the father’s humour, and none of his absence of mind. 
He looked about the room and confirmed his father’s judgment of it. 

‘I can’t say that I think much of it either,’ he said. 

‘I don’t think much of it myself, returned Clem, with a 
humorous grimace. ‘I find it better not to think much of it. I 
think of it as little as I can. It serves, and has to serve.’ 

‘Now, there’s the point, Clem,’ said Armstrong. ‘It serves in 
a way, but not becayse it has to serve.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Clem, with an air of obstinacy which was not 
common with him ; ‘it serves, and has to serve.’ 

‘Now, Clem, be a good lad, and listen to reason. I'll not ask 
you to come and live with us without paying us, but we'll give 
you a room that shall have the merit of being clean if it has no 
other, and it shall be just a wee bit better furnished than this 
one, and we'll charge ye the rent ye pay here. And, in addition 
to that, we’ll thank ye for coming. What do you say, David?’ 

‘T say,’ replied David, ‘that if his head is only half screwed 
on, he’ll come. This place is like a pigsty.’ 

‘There’s David’s wife’s a Castle Barfield woman,’ said Arm- 
strong, ‘and we'd all be old friends together. The shop’s doing 
far better than it used to do in the old place, though I’ma burthen 
on it, and like to be. But David’s wife is just invahlyable. We’ve 
a room to spare in the house, and we’ve had it furnished expressly 
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for you. Now come away, lad, and let us have no more trouble 
with you.’ 

‘It’s kind of you, Clem answered, ‘and it’s like you, but I 
can’t come, Mr. Armstrong. I can’t be a burthen on my friends.’ 

‘ Listen to him,’ cried Armstrong. ‘ Man alive, we'll allow ye 
to pay your way.’ 

‘I couldn’t pay my way,’ said Clem, with a sort of resolved 
gentleness. ‘I couldn’t pay what I should cost you. If you and 
David could afford it, it would be another matter, but you can’t. 
You have weights enough already, and I won’t consent to be 
another. Don’t ask me. If you could afford to keep me, you 
should have your way. Don’t think I stay away from any sense 
of pride or any want of friendship. The plain truth of the 
matter is, and you both know it, you are as poor as I am.’ 

‘Talk to him, David,’ said Armstrong. ‘Just tell him what 
I'd tell him if the house were mine.’ 

‘ Look here, Clem,’ said David in obedience to this appeal. ‘I 
shall begin to think that your head isn’t screwed on properly if you 
go on in this way. It’s ridiculous to be proud with us, you know. 
I’m making thirty-five shillings a week. The shop profits average 
nine shillings. David, the second, earns seven-and-sixpence. 
There’s my father, my wife, myself and four children. Seven 
people, you see. Sevens into fifty-one and sixpence is seven and 
fourpence and a fraction over of two-sevenths of a penny. Any- 
body that can afford to join us and put seven and fourpence half- 
penny a week into the stock is a benefactor to the house, and raises 
the available average by a fraction.’ 

‘ That’s an amazing head for figures,’ said Armstrong admir- 
ingly. ‘I suppose ye got that from your poor old mother, lad, for 
it’s certain ye never got it from me. I’ve a general notion that 
there’s a great potential bundle o’ halfpence packed away in a five- 
pound note, but I’d have to spend an hour in finding out how 
many.’ 

‘Two thousand four hundred,’ said David with a snap. 

‘That’s a vary remarkable faculty,’ Armstrong said. ‘ You're 
sure you're right, David?’ David nodded. ‘ No mere guess work ?’ 
David shook his head. ‘It’s a remarkable and striking sign, 
Clem lad, of the over-crowded state of the labour market in this 
town o’ London, that an aptitude for mental areethmetic—a 
cultivated aptitude that’s reached a growth like this—can com- 
mand no more than five an’ thirty shillings a week.’ 
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‘Pooh!’ said David. ‘There’s nothing remarkable in that. 
How many halfpence in a five-pound note ? office boy will tell you 
that if his head’s screwed on properly.’ 

‘I’d never the slightest little bit of a head for figures,’ Arm- 
strong said, musingly. ‘A date would slip through my head like 
an empty needle through a piece o’ calico. A story, or a vairse, 
or a game o’ chess, or any useless toy o’ that kind, would always 
stick.’ 

‘Stories and verses won’t stick in my head,’ said David. ‘If 
I counted the words in a story-book I could tell you a fortnight 
after how many there were, but if I read the book I should know 
nothing about it in a week.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Clem, who was greatly relieved to find the 
theme thus changed. ‘When I was a little fellow—when I was 
less than I am now, I mean—you used to tell me stories. You 
were better than your father’s bookshelves.’ 

‘When I was a child,’ returned David with great gravity, ‘I 
thought as a child,.and spoke as a child, but when I became a 
man I put away childish things. I have to concern myself with 
~ facts, Clem.’ 

‘Ay!’ said Armstrong. ‘Seven mouths to get fed every day. 
Four quarter days when rent’s to pay. I’ve had to concern myself 
with the like facts in my time, David; chiels that winna gang, 
and downa be disputed. Is the letter from any o’ the Castle 
Barfield folk, Clem?’ he asked with odd abruptness. 

‘It’s from Sarah,’ returned Clem, who still twisted the envelope 
in bis thin fingers. 

‘I guessed it from the rose-leaves,’ the old man said pointing 
to the floor, where the dead leaves lay between Clem’s feet. 
‘That’ll be from Clem’s rose-bush?’ Clem nodded with a faint 
smile. Clem’s rose-bush had been planted on Sarah’s tenth 
birthday at the back of Konak Cottage, and still flourished there. 
‘ All’s well with her ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Clem, ‘she says so. But poor old Round is break- 
ing up, and now that the great case is over, he hasn’t anything 
left to live for. He has lost everything—the last penny.’ 

‘It isn’t that would break him,’ said Armstrong, ‘ but the 

mastiff heart of him couldn’t bear to be beaten.’ 
. ‘My father died of it,’ said Clem, rising from his seat on the 
bed and walking to the open window. 
‘Twas a vary pretty work of Mr. Whittaker’s altogether,’ 
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began Armstrong after a pause. ‘He broke the heart of his old 
mother, he well-nigh killed the sweetest girl in the parish, he 
killed her father outright, and he ruined two honest men who 
had no more to do with his rascalities than I had.’ 

‘Ah!’ said David, ‘it was a great mistake on your father’s 
part, Clem, and on old Round’s, to fight the case at all. The 
damages claimed were excessive, but an arbitrator would. have 
squared that in a week. As partners they were legally responsible 
for all young Whittaker’s doings, and if their heads had been 
screwed on properly, they’d have recognised the fact.’ 

‘ First and last,’ Clem answered, ‘the law costs were fifteen 
thousand pounds. We paid both sides, of course.’ 

‘ The blackguard’s out there still, I suppose,’ said Armstrong. 
‘If there are many of his equals in New South Wales, New South 
Wales is no nice place to live in, I’m thinking. What in the name 
of wonder did he do it for, Clem ?’ 

‘God knows!’ said Clem. ‘I suppose he wanted poor Job out 
of the way.’ 

‘Ye think he fancied that Sarah would condone that affair 
about the mine?’ 

‘Yes. I always thought that his only motive. The man was 
fool as well as villain.’ 

‘Was he fool enough for that?’ asked Armstrong. ‘There 
was always a mystery in that matter, Clem, and none of us ever 
bottomed it. Nobody had a right to pay much heed to what he 
said, but he stuck out that he meant no more than to send him to 
sleep. Now, he could never be brought to say why he wanted to 
send him to sleep, and yet it’s as clear as daylight that the dose 
he gave would never have been fatal, but for that weak heart of 
poor Job’s which nobody knew of but yourself. Who'd have 
thought of that great giant having a weakness of the heart? Eh, 
man! I lost the lad I loved best in the world when I lost poor 
Job.’ 

‘There was nobody but you and me who really knew him, said 
Clem. ‘ And Sarah.’ 

‘My heart’s been lifted up in solemn thanksgiving for him, 
many and many a time,’ said Armstrong. ‘ He died at the fittest 
hour ; and though he died foully he could have done no better. 
Just when the judgment on his hot youth pounced down at his 
gates he was flown out o’ reach.’ 

‘I'll never grieve for a friend’s death any more,’ Clem said, 
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quietly but sorrowfully. ‘One more tired head on the pillow! 
Why should we ery for that ?’ 

‘Clem!’ Clem turned round from the window at Armstrong’s 
change of tone. ‘ Did y’ever associate that sailor fellow with Job’s 
death in any way? That Bowling as he called himself.’ 

‘No,’ said Clem, in some amazement. ‘ Why should I?’ 

‘It’s a wild fancy o’ mine, maybe,’ answered the grey Scot, 
‘and I’ve nothing substantial to base it on. I’ve hunted a motive 
for that crime until my head’s spun, and I can light on nothing. 
There’s Coleridge has some wild talk about “motiveless malignance” 
in a certain kind o’ nature, but he’s hovering, in his customary 
fog, about Iago, who had a motive as plain as the nose on David’s 
face. Look at the facts, Clem. To run away wasn’t the fashion 
to bring Sarah back to him, if that was his hope. He was going 
to Marseilles. Why Marseilles? And they found him with a 
map of Turkey spread out before him. Why Turkey ? Now Clem, 
don’t set me down for a madman, but where was Bowling’s 
treasure buried? In Turkey. In the Balkan Hills. I make 
nothing of it. It’s just a Pudding Bag Street that leads to no- 
where.’ 

‘You think that Job might have had the secret,’ said Clem 
absently, and almost uninterestedly. ‘And they poisoned him to 
get it ?° 

‘Man!’ cried Armstrong in a voice which made his hearers 
start. ‘Ye’ve hit it.’ They both stared at him.in surprise, and 
he, looking from one to the other, lost something of the look of 
light and certainty which had flashed into his eyes. ‘ Anyway,’ 
he said, ‘there’d be an intelligible motive. And that’s a thing 
I’ve never happened on in my wildest dreams till this minute.’ 

‘What a fool the fellow was,’ said David. ‘I read a case in the 
papers last week that reminded me of him. A man buys a packet 
of stuff to kill rats. Next day his wife dies of poison. They find 
the rat-killing stuff locked up in a box and the key of the box in 
his pocket. Three weeks before he had persuaded his wife to 
insure her life, and had paid the first premium. Man’s head 
wasn’t half screwed on,’ concluded David. ‘I could have made a 
better murderer myself.’ 

‘They’re stupid,’ said his father. ‘Whittaker buys salts 0’ 
’ morphine the very day Job Round dies of that same drug. The 
very night he administers it he buys a little flask of whiskey at the 
Barfield Arms. He leaves the flask with the salts of morphine 
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mixed with the whiskey, behind him on the table to tell every- 
body how the thing was done. That fatality o’ folly is the thing, 
Clem, lad, that brings half the fools to the gallows.’ 

‘Let us get away from this theme,’ said Clem. ‘ Let us talk 
of something else.’ 

‘As ye will,’ responded Armstrong. ‘ But I’ll have a Jook at 
that in the new light ye’ve thrown on it. We'll go back from a 
disagreeable toepic to a pleasant one. How long’ll it take you to 
pack up your bit duds, lad, and be ready to sail away to David’s 
house ?’ 

‘You must change the theme again,’ said Clem. ‘That’s done 
with.’ 

‘It’s not done with, yet awhile,’ Armstrong answered, ‘and it 
never will be done with till we find ye settled there.’ Clem shook 
his head, with a mournful resoluteness. ‘Silly lad!’ cried the 
old man pettishly. ‘ What’ll ye do here ?’ 

‘TI shall get on very well,’ said Clem. ‘I have sold some wax 
flowers. Perhaps I can sell some more, and I have what’s left out 
of the wreck.’ 

‘Eight bob a week,’ said David; ‘twenty pounds sixteen 
shillings per axnum.’ 


‘Whe’ +o live on by your lane, man?’ cried Armstrong. 
‘Come an¢ it into our little store and ye rob nobody, but 
treble the your own income.’ 

But Cler *-af to entreaty and persuasion, and would stay 


where he was. 

‘Must you have the plain truth?’ he said at length. ‘ Well, 
you shall have it. I can tell it to the oldest friends I have. I 
am only fit to live alone. I have dark times. Leave me where 
Tam. I must have quiet now and then. I am better here.’ He 
spoke these disjointed sentences with difficulty and evident 
reluctance. 

‘What are the dark times, lad?’ asked Armstrong gently. 
‘David, get away and walk in the street awhile.’ 

‘I'll be back in ten minutes,’ said David, quietly obeying his 
father’s injunction. 

‘What are the dark times, lad?’ Armstrong asked again. 
‘I’m ashamed for you, Clem. I’ve felt like a father till ye this 
thirty year. And between man an’ man that love each other, 
there’s a mighty healing in communion. What are they?’ 
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‘ They’re times,’ said Clem, ‘ when my own mind plays the part 
of the patient man’s wife to me.’ 

‘The patient man’s wife asked a question,’ said Armstrong. 
‘D’ye mind it, lad? “Dost thou still retain thine integrity ?” 
says she.’ 

‘I’m bitter,’ said poor Clem, leaning with folded arms on the 
chest of drawers, and averting his face from his companion. ‘I’m 
bitter. You shouldn’t have asked me. You should have left me 
to myself,’ 

‘ Ay, lad,’ answered Armstrong, laying a hand on his shoulder. 
* Ay, ay, ay.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Clem in a tone of self-mockery, ‘don’t pity me, for 
Heaven’s sake! It’s wicked to rebel, no doubt, and a man should 
bear the hand of Providence patiently. A creature such as I am 
serves as a reminder to careless nurses. He gives wholesome 
people a comforting sense of contrast; and the Lord loveth whom 





He chasteneth. These light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
serve to edify the observer.’ 

‘Clem, I’m sorry for ye in my heart; I’m sorry, Clem. But 
don’t think these things, lad; don’t think them. There’s a deep 
beyond the lowest.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Clem, ‘there’s real comfort. I meet some poor 
wretch worse off than Iam. There’s a source from which one 
can draw peace of mind in plenty. Here’s a man whose body’s 
more twisted and tortured, who is hungry oftener than I am. 
There’s a plaster for a sore. He fell out of a gayer paradise than 
mine into a hotter purgatory. Comfort! Comfort !’ 

‘Clem, lad, come and live with us, dark days and all. Come 
to a little bit of love and human nature, lad, and warm your heart 
at it.’ 

Clem said nothing to this. He had left his real griefs un~ 
spoken, and found them now, as he had always found them, quite 
unspeakable. Sarah’s life was spoiled, and there was no more 
joy for her, and there lay his sorrow; for it does happen now and 


again that a man loves a woman well enough to bind up all his ¢ f 


happiness in hers. That she should be poor was much for Clem 
to bear, much more than his own poverty. But that her life 
should be emptied of gladness, that her heart should have been 
broken by so worthless a rascal, and that all the long days of life 
should show her the same monotony of hopeless grey his own 
weary years spread before him, was a grief beside which his 
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personal troubles were small indeed. He suffered because she 
suffered, and if she could have been happy he would have been at 
peace. There are people who accept this kind of love when they 
encounter it in fiction complacently enough, who would lave no 
shadow of belief to give it in real life. And yet it is a real thing, 
though a rare one. And Clem’s heart was too full of Sarah’s 
troubles to have much room for the remembrance of his own; only 
after his own manner he chose to seem bitter over sorrows he 
despised, rather than show a secret which looked so sacred to him. 

‘I'd think it a hard thing if ye doubted the welcome ye’d get,’ 
said Armstrong after a pause; ‘and there’s nothing else to keep 
you here.’ To this Clem replied in effect that there was much 
else, and that he had never doubted the welcome. ‘ Will ye 
promise me one thing, Clem?’ Armstrong at. last was forced to 
ask him. ‘ Will ye come in case employment of any kind should 
put a little money in your pouch ?’ 

‘Why then,’ said Clem with a sad smile, ‘there would be no 
need to come; but if I could live with you and honestly feel that 
I should be no burden to you I would be very, very glad to do it. 
Don’t think too ill of me for the things I said just now. The fit’s 
over for the time. Here’s David back again.’ He opened the 
door, and waited for the steps which sounded on the stair. 

‘That’s not David’s footsteps,’ said Armstrong, but Clem, 
standing with one hand on the edge of the door, and looking 
towards the landing, did not appear to hear him. 

It was not David, as the present appearance of a tarpaulin hat 
at the head of the stairs made manifest. Clem turned away, and 
the wearer of the tarpaulin hat came heavily up on to the landing 
and crossed it. As he passed the open door he turned his head 
and gave a casual look into the room. He and Clem and Arm- 
strong started and stared at the same instant. A second later the 
man had turned away, and flinging open the door of the opposite 
room he entered the chamber, turned and stared again, and closed 
the door. 

‘Man alive!’ said Armstrong in a whisper. ‘ Did ye see who 
that was ?’ é ‘ 

‘Yes,’ returned Clem. ‘It was that fellow Bowling.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


CLEM’s sense of fun had been tickled by that fellow Bowling 
half-a-dozen years ago. Apart from the facts that Mr. Bowling 
was a persistent romancer, and that towards the close of his career 
at the farm he had fallen into a habit of excessive drinking, Clem 
knew of nothing to his disadvantage. An occasional bout of 
drinking was not so uncommon a thing amongst the farm labourers 
of Castle Barfield that a farmer’s son was likely to have any very 
urgent call to be indignant or disgusted at it. We take these 
things pretty much as we find them, unless we are animated by a 
spirit of social reform, in which case we leave them pretty much 
as we find them. Mr. Bowling had not been much worse than his 
brethren, and he had one redeeming feature in Clem’s eye. He 
was a decided oddity, and if there had remained a possibility of 
laughing at anything in these mournful days the crooked little 
poet would have welcomed Mr. Bowling’s presence on the scene 
with actual heartiness. 

But Clem began to form new opinions with respect to Mr. 
Bowling, opinions so flattering to that gentleman’s tenderness of 
heart and general goodness of nature, that if anybody had ex- 
pressed them in old days he would most certainly have laughed 
at them outright. Of course Clem was willing to believe in 
human goodness everywhere, but he was not prepared to encounter 
a blushing delicacy of generous sentiment in Mr. Bowling. Yet 
it was precisely this unexpected characteristic which began to 
declare itself. , 

The heat of the summer day had parched and baked all London, 
but towards evening a little breeze arose in the north-west and 
fanned the street with a faint sense of refreshment and returning 
coolness. As Clem sat at his open window, looking dreamily and 
sadly over the desert of house tops to where the great dome lay 
in a pale purple on the smoky amber of the evening sky, this 
breeze visited him with stray odours of the country, hinting of 
green trees and.trodden grasses, and field and garden flowers. He 
fell into a day dream, and his spirit wandered back into old 
Staffordshire. He heard no more the rolling of London’s tide, but 
the rooks were cawing and the bells were ringing after church, as 
was their wont on summer Sunday evenings, and deep peace was 
settling down on the hills that lay above Jacob’s Ladder, and on 
all the wide-spread landscape visible from the highest of their 
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gentle eminences. Job was alive again, Sarah was in the full 
bloom of youth and happiness, and Clem himself had got back to 
the days of -peace and plenty and content of heart. There was 
not even for the moment that underlying sense of the present 
which, for the most part, informs such day dreams with a spirit of 
sadness. He had forgotten so completely that he could completely 
remember, and altogether to remember is to live over again. 

A knock at the door recalled him to the sordid room he sat in. 
Mr. Bowling’s head and shoulders came round the edge of the door, 
and Mr. Bowling touched the forelock of old Father Time with a 
respectful forefinger. 

‘My respectful service to you, young governor,’ said the in- 
truder, sliding into the room. ‘If you happen to be a smoker, 
cap’n, here’s a handful of chice cigars as I happened to have come 
across of at the docks, as ain’t no use to me, being a man as finds 
a pipe agreeable, and likewise a chew, but the fire too hot and 
the smoke too mild in a chice cigar for a-‘man like me.’ 

Mr. Bowling’s beard had grown quite grey, and his head, except 


for the Father Time forelock and the merest fringe of hair above . 


the ears and the nape of the neck, was glossy bald. These changes 
made the coffee-brown of his skin look darker than ever, by force 
of contrast. As he spoke he came creaking on tiptoe into the 
room and held out a handful of tough-looking, dark-coloured 
cigars towards Clem. 

‘I’m very much obliged to you, I’m sure,’ Clem answered. 
‘Tt’s very kind of you to offer them, but I don’t smoke. I suppose 
you remember me?’ 

‘Surely,’ said Mr. Bowling. ‘Ah!’ He sighed and looked 
about him. ‘The shillings for odd jobs he given me.’ The sigh 
and the glance bespoke a recognition of the difference between 
this and former times. ' 

‘Are you living in London ?’ Clem inquired. 

‘Yes, young governor,’ responded Mr. Bowling, touching his 
forelock. ‘I am a-working at the docks, nigh by here, and a 
doing pretty well with my respectful service, being elevated for 
to be a ganger.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it,’ said Clem. ‘ Have you been living long 
in this house ?’ 

‘No, cap’n,’ replied Mr. Bowling. ‘Ican’t say asI have. In 
pint of fact I came here yesterday. It’s handy for my work.’ 
‘Have you been here ever since you left Castle Barfield ?’ 
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asked Clem. Not that he wanted to know, but the man seemed 
to mean kindly, and he could not be too cool with him. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Bowling. ‘I’ve been here, by which I mean 
to say I’ve been in London, ever since. I’m a-doing well, cap’n, 
but I could find it in my heart to be sorry for leavin’ Castle Bar- 
field. I took a fancy, as a man might say, for rural ockipation, 
so to speak, cap’n, and 1’m sorry as I so behaved as to give occasion 
for to be throwed over. Might I make so bold as to ask how the 
old governor is ?’ . 

‘My father?’ asked Clem, and Mr. Bowling nodded. ‘My 
father died a year ago.’ 

‘Ale and stout he looked,’ said Mr. Bowling almost with an air 
of sentiment, ‘as if he might ha’ lived to be a hundred. And 
the other gentleman, young governor, as you used to be about 
with a good deal; the gentleman as I used to earn a shilling now 
and then by carrying of a letter as you would send to him?’ He 
set his head on one side, opened his mouth and scratched his chin 
as if ina half pensive effort of memory. ‘Job Round, Esquire, 
cap’n, was the gentleman’s name if I am not mistook. A lofty 
figure of a gentleman, with a kind of chaffing way with him.’ 

‘Mr. Round is dead also,’ said Clem, who began to find Mr. 
Bowling’s intrusion painful, and yet in the native tenderness of 
his heart could find (or hardly wish to find) any means of letting 
him see as much. 

‘What ?’ cried the other in a loud voice of surprise. Clem 
looked up at him, and his manner changed. ‘Dead ?’ he said in 
a sort of half inward whisper. ‘That hearty gentleman. Dead ? 
Excuse me, young governor, what did he die of ?’ 

‘He was poisoned,’ said Clem, rising agitatedly. ‘ You must 
not talk to me of these things. You had better go.’ 

‘ Pisoned ?’ cried Mr. Bowling. ‘Why no amount of pison 
would ha’ killed him. I mean—he looked like that. Who pisoned 
him ?’ 

‘T really can’t talk about these things to you,’ Clem answered, 
waving his thin hands nervously against him. Armstrong’s strange 
suspicion came into his mind, and though he had thought it wild 
enough at first, and had no reason for thinking it better founded 
now, it hurt him. 

‘Pisoned!’ said Mr. Bowling. ‘Who pisoned him? What 
for? Did he pison himself?’ 

‘No,’ said Clem, ‘he was poisoned by a man named Whittaker.’ 
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‘The Lord!’ cried Mr. Bowling, falling back a pace and glaring 
at Clem. ‘Whittaker? Young Whittaker?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Clem. ‘Go away, there’s a good fellow. I can’t 
talk of these things. They—they hurt me. Go away.’ He laid 
a hand on the seaman’s arm and urged him from the room. ‘Come 
again another time. I can’t talk of these things. Go away.’ 

Bowling, staring wildly at him, suffered himself to be pushed 
from the room, but retreated slowly step by step, and was still 
staring open-eyed, with a visible horror in his face, when Clem 
closed the door between them. It was some time before the 
nervous agitation which had impelled him to drive Bowling from 
the room had so far subsided that he could even begin to ask why 
he had been so shaken. The story was an old one now, and had 
been spoken of, in his hearing, a thousand times. Only that 
afternoon he had spoken of it; but he had spoken with old friends 
who knew his grief and partly shared it, and not with a rough 
stranger who laid a hard hand upon his wound out of mere 
curiosity. But by-and-by Mr. Bowling’s face, as he had stood 
glaring in the half light beyond the doorway, came back to him 
with an active horror in it, and Armstrong’s wild fancy returned 
with it. It was altogether mad and fantastical, and he knew it; 
but the madness and fantasy made it none the less exigent in his 
mind. He dismissed it, and it came again. He had not the 
remotest disposition toa real faith in it, and in spite of incredulity 
it insisted on being looked at. He did dismiss it at last as 
groundless and absurd—a thing that only needed to be looked 
at to declare itself as groundless and absurd. He wondered at 
Armstrong for giving voice to so mad an imagination—a thought 
without one reasonable fact to back it—and he wondered at 
himself for having given it a feather’s weight in his own mind for 
a second. 

As for Mr. Bowling’s looks, they were probably a reflection of 
his own. He went to bed and dreamed of Mr. Bowling, who, 
with Aaron Whittaker looking on, poured a poisoned draught into 
something intended for Job Round to drink ; and did it all night 
long. With returning day he was able to dispel these fancies, 
and with a meagre breakfast, consisting of a penny-worth of London 
milk in a cracked tea-cup, and a stale roll bought at half price 
because unsaleable except to the poor, he drew from one of the 
drawers in the chest with the broken foot a packet of water-colour 
drawings of his own, and selecting half-a-dozen of the best, set 
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out to see if he could find a customer. Often enough he paused 
to turn back again, for this was his first enterprise in this way, 
and he was not only more doubtful and diffident of his powers as 
an artist than he need have been, but he felt a sense of almost 
overpowering reluctance and shame. He walked far, and paused 
at the windows of many print shops with his little brown-paper 
parcel under his arm, but found courage to enter no one of them, 
and came home in the afternoon faint and weary. He punished 
himself for his cowardice, confining his second meal that day to 
bread and water, and lying on the bed to rest awhile, fell asleep. 
His night’s rest had been broken by his dreams, and he was more 
fatigued than he knew perhaps, for he slept until twilight came, 
and was surprised to see lights gleaming in the windows of houses 
opposite when he awoke, and to find his own chamber filled with 
dusky shadows. The room faced the setting sun, but the evening 
was dark and gloomy. The cold wind and the gathering clouds 
alike threatened rain. 

He closed the window and sat down behind it to look out 
vacantly at the darkening sky and the lights that twinkled more 
and more brightly here and there. Again, as on the previous 
evening, Mr. Bowling tapped at his door and slid his head and 
shoulders into the room in advance of the rest of his person. 

‘My respectful service, cap’n,’ said Mr. Bowling. ‘If you'll 
excuse me a making so bold; here’s a bottle of sherry wine as 
happened to be made a present of to me to-day, and what’s the good 
of throwin’ away a cultivated article like that upon a man like 
me? So I'll make so free as to leave it, cap’n, with my respectful 
service.’ : 

He had advanced into the room, and now, setting the bottle 
on the chest of drawers, he made as if to retire, but Clem rose to 
intercept him. The man seemed to mean kindly still, but Clem 
could not have his poverty pitied in this way, and could bear still 
less that Mr. Bowling should attempt to relieve it, under any 
subterfuge, however delicate. 

‘You are very kind,’ he said, ‘but I—I don’t drink wine.’ 
For the last year or two this had been perfectly true, but he felt 
disingenuous, notwithstanding. ‘No.’ He had seized the bottle 
and was forcing it back on Mr. Bowling. ‘I can’t takeit. Really 
I cannot take it. I appreciate your kindness, but really you 
must not bring these things tome. I am not in want of them.’ 
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‘You ain’t got a light, young governor,’ returned Mr. Bow- 
ling, for sole answer, ‘ I’ll go and fetch one.’ 

‘No,’ cried Clem, ‘I am not in want of a light, thank you.’ 

‘Young governor,’ said Mr. Bowling, touching him lightly 
with the bottle, ‘T’ll fetch a light, and if you ain’t too proud to 
drink a glass along of a old servant I should take it as a kindness. 
I’m a lonely cove, young governor, and you likewise are a lonely 
—personage.’ He substituted this word for the other in haste, 
and was evidently so anxious to conciliate that Clem had not the 
heart to refuse him. What if the man bored him for half an 
hour? It was not so late that he could not feign business and 
go out to avoid him. Mr. Bowling meeting with no further 
opposition, set the bottle on the chest of drawers and retired, 
returning a moment later with a candle in a ginger-beer bottle, 
which he set upon the mantelpiece. 

He brought a tumbler with him, and having wiped it with 
great care with the end of his neckerchief, he set it down 
beside the sherry bottle, and produced a pocket knife, with a 
blade of which he dexterously drew the cork. When he had filled 
the tumbler he proffered it to Clem, who declined it as politely 
as he could, but firmly. Mr. Bowling thereupon emptied it him- 
self, and took an uninvited seat upon the edge of the bed. 

‘ Young governor,’ he said then, ‘if agreeable to you, I should 
like to ask you a question ; maybe two.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Clem. ‘ What are they ?’ 

‘If young Mr. Whittaker pisoned Joby Round, Esquire, was 
it known what he pisoned him with, and wheerfor ?’ 

‘I won’t answer any idle questions on that subject,’ Clem 
answered. ‘If you have any real reason for asking I will tell 
you.’ Armstrong’s odd fancy was back again in Clem’s mind. 

‘I have a reason for asking. If I can’t find out what I want 
without telling you, maybe I'll tell you what the reason is. 
Meaning no offence, young governor, but having a reason, though 
a rough cove, and never educated to your pitch and standpint. 
Was it known what he pisoned him with and wheerfor ?’ 

‘It was known with what he poisoned him, but why he did it 
was never known.’ 

‘What did he pison him with?’ 

‘He used a drug called salts of morphine, and he adminis- 
tered it to Mr. Round in a glass of whiskey.’ 

‘Salts in a glass o’ whiskey,’ said Mr. Bowling, reflectively. 
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‘Is them there salts used for anything, young governor? ‘To put 
a cove to sleep, for instance ?’ 

‘They are used to procure sleep,’ said Clem. Mr. Bowling, 
leaning forward, rested his chin upon his hand, his elbow on his 
knee, and looked thoughtfully at the floor. 

‘And he given him so much,’ he said slowly, ‘ he never waked 
up again. Was that it?’ 

‘That was it,’ Clem answered. What was to come of this he 
could not guess, but Mr. Bowling’s manner, which was serious 
and almost judicial, argued an object. He waited nervously to 
know what it might be. 

‘Was he caught?’ was the man’s next question. Clem 
nodded only. ‘Tried?’ Clem nodded again. ‘Found guilty?’ 
pursued Mr. Bowling leaning forward with sparkling eyes. A 
third time Clem answered with a nod. ‘Hanged?’ cried Mr. 
Bowling half rising from his seat. 

‘No,’ said Clem. Mr. Bowling fell back into his seat, sighed 
through his closed teeth, with the lips drawn back a little, and 
resumed his former posture. ‘ He was sent into penal servitude 
for fourteen years.’ 

‘ And was it never guessed what he done it for?’ asked the 
seaman, looking up at Clem, warily, from beneath his eyebrows. 
‘Never? Not by nobody? Not a shadder of a guess as to why 
he done it?’ Clem shook his head in answer to each of these 
questions, which followed one another swiftly, and then answered, 

‘ Nobody could ever give a reason for the act.’ 

‘ Nobody could never give a reason for the act. And was any- 
thing missed?’ Onte more Clem answered by a silent negative. 
‘Nothing? Come, there was a something missed, now? Come, 
tax your mind, young governor.’ 

‘There was nothing missed so far as I know,’ Clem responded. 

‘Not a—Wait a bit. How long after Joby Round, Esquire, 
was dead was young Whittaker caught ?’ 

‘Three or four days.’ 

‘Where was he ?’ 

‘ Aboard a steam-boat bound for Marseilles.’ 

‘Aboard a steam-boat bound for Marseilles?’ repeated Mr. 
Bowling. ‘Marseilles? You're sure it was Marseilles, young 
governor, not Constantinople? Nor yet Varna? Nor yet 
Taganrog? Marseilles ?’ 

‘Marseilles,’ said Clem. He felt like a man in a dream. 
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‘He may have been going to any one of the places you speak of, 
for when he was arrested he was studying a map of Turkey.’ 

‘ A-studying of a map of Turkey, was he?’ Mr. Bowling 
smiled, darkly, as he looked at the floor. ‘And still you’re sure 
as there was nothing missed, young governor ?’ 

‘There was nothing missed, so far as I know,’ Clem answered. 
He would not ask as yet what the man knew of the tragedy of 
five years back, though it was obvious he knew much of it. If 
his knowledge were a guilty one, Clem thought, he would hardly 
hover round the theme in this way, would hardly dare indeed to 
make allusion to it. 

‘Not a watch?’ asked Mr. Bowling, suddenly, looking up and 
meeting Clem’s eyes bent full upon him in wondering inquiry. 
‘Wasn’t Joby Round’s watch a-missing when they found him ? 
Who found him?’ 

‘I was the first who saw him after his death,’ said Clem. 
‘No. The soldiers,’ he muttered to himself... ‘The watch was 
gone,’ he said aloud, ‘I remember now. The watch was gone. 
I thought,’ he murmured to himself again,—‘ I remember think- 
ing at the time that one of the soldiers might have stolen it.’ 
What was the mystery, and what did this man know of it ? 

‘The watch was gone, was it?’ The voice of Mr. Bowling 
recalled him to himself. ‘And when the thief as pisoned Joby 
Round was caught where did the watch go to?’ 

‘It was never known he had it,’ Clem responded. ‘I suppose 
it would remain in the hands of the police.’ 

‘ That’s what it would do,’ returned Mr. Bowling. . . . ‘ Young 
governor. One more question. When Joby Round died he had 
a daughter. Did she come into any sum o’ money?’ 

‘No,’ said Clem, with the dreamlike feeling deepening upon 
him. ‘She was left poor, and is still poor.’ 

‘Then,’ cried Mr. Bowling, rising suddenly to his feet and 
casting his hands aloft with a great oath, ‘it lies theer yet.’ He 
suffered both hands to fall resoundingly upon his thighs. 

It was all a mystery still, but the key to it lay in that mad 
guess of Armstrong’s. Clem sprang to his feet in turn and seized 
Mr. Bowling by the clothes above his breast. 

‘What do you know of Job Round’s death?’ he panted. 
‘What hand had you in it?’ Mr. Bowling stared at him in sur- 
prise, and Clem wound his thin fingers more closely in the fellow’s 
garment. ‘Tell me,’ he said fiercely, ‘tell me.’ 
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‘Well,’ said Mr. Bowling, with open eyes, ‘you're a good 
plucked un, you are. That I will say.2. Clem dropped his hands, 
but still stood white and panting and ready to spring anew. ‘I 
don’t like you none the worse for that, mind you, young governor. 
You keep still,’ he said ponderously, and laid a forefinger ‘on 
Clem’s chest. ‘You keep still, and perhaps I may tell you some- 
thing as will make a difference to you. Let methink.’ He stood 
glowering in the candle light, and what with his scowling look of 
thought, and the scar he bore, he looked to Clem’s eyes almost 
terrible. ‘I do not know,’ he said, slowly turning his eyes on his 
companion, ‘as I could have a better pardner. If you was to go 
to the police, where all the things as belongs to prisoners is kept, 
do you think they’d let you look at Joby Round’s watch, young 
governor ?’ 

‘Why do you ask me that ?’ 

‘Never you mind just yet awhile. Could you get to see it? 
Yes or No.’ 

‘I suppose I could if I could give a reason for wishing to 
see it.’ 

‘Very well. You wait here a minute. I’m a-coming back 
again, and I’m a-going to tell you something as will make a differ- 
ence to you. I’m a-going to show you the way to five-an’-twenty 
thousand golden pounds. Why? What am I a-going to be that 
kind to youfor? I’m a-going to be that kind to you, because I’m 
a-going to do the same thing for myself, young governor, and it 
can’t be done without a pardner. I’m a-going to take you for a 
pardner, because I think as you'll play fairplay and do fair doos. 
But first I am a-going to swear you in.’ 

Clem fell back into his seat by the window as Mr. Bowling 
strode heavily from the room. For aught he could tell the man 
was mad: for aught he could tell just then, he himself was mad 
—or dreaming. Mr. Bowling was back again with a dirty and 
misshapen volume in his hand. He offered to Clem an oath 
almost identical in terms to that he had offered to Aaron Whit- 
taker, and Clem accepted it, and more to deal fairly with William 
Dean, otherwise known as Thomas Bowling. Mr. Bowling, in 
order to be precise and legal, mentioned another alias or two, but 
Clem was too amazed already to find room for any sentiment of 
surprise at this. 

Then Mr. Bowling, who had already closed the door, drew down 
the dingy blind, and in a growling murmur poured into Clem’s 
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ear the story he had told in the garden of Konak Cottage ; with 
one addition, to the effect that Job Round was the lieutenant of 
the party Bonaventure commanded. Then he told the story of 
such a part of his connection with Aaron Whittaker as it suited 
him to have known, and expressed a casual regret for Job Round’s 
decease. He declared stoutly that he had never known or guessed 
that any dangerous means were to be employed, and he swore 
that Whittaker had undertaken to offer Job a night’s lodging 
at his own house and to attempt whilst he slept to transcribe the 
inscription on the medal. 

Finally he laid his hand flat on Clem’s breast, and said, 

‘I own up, young governor, to this. I wanted more than my 
fair doos with Joby Round, and I got this for my pains, and I lost 
everything.’ He touched the scar with the forefinger of his right 
hand, still keeping the left on his companion’s breast. ‘Then, 
young Whittaker, he wanted more than his fair doos with me, 
and you know what he comes to. This is the third time now, as 
pays for all. Nothing but what is on the square will ever see one 
penny of that golden money. Nothing but fair doos and play- 
fairing conduct on both sides. Wheerfor, I shall relay my confi- 
dence on you, and shall look forward to be likewise treated.’ 

The man was a scoundrel by his own confession, and, con- 
sciously or no, had had a hand in the death of Clem’s dearest 
friend and the father of the woman for whom Clem would have 
laid down his weary life at any hour. A compact with such a 
man to share a treasure so dubiously gained, and thick, to Clem’s 
fancy, with the blood of many scoundrels (if no more ‘than the 
tale he had just heard were true), was in need of some sweetening 
and sanctification. And the sweetening and the sanctification 
both came at Love’s great bidding. He would go in search of 
this treasure, and if Heaven so willed it, would find it for Sarah’s 
sake, and would place it in her hands. The very warmth and 
light of life lay buried for her in those far-off hills. Weak as 
he was, he would have travelled there alone, and have plucked 
from the mountains the golden heart of the mystery they had 
guarded all these years. 


CHAPTER III. 


Crem and Mr. Bowling sate far into the night discussing 
ways and means. It was easy to say that they were worth fifty 
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thousand pounds if they did but once know the inscription on 
the medal, but the treasure was far away, and for the time being 
they had not thirty shillings between them. The last remnant 
of Clem’s property yielded him eight shillings a week, and its 
probable value, therefore, was at least four hundred pounds. 
Hastily realised it might bring half that amount, but what was 
a mere two hundred pounds to sacrifice for such a sum as he 
looked forward to ? 

Perhaps Mr. Bowling’s blood was cooled with age, or perhaps 
his hopes were less certain than they had been. He accepted 
the new possibilities of fortune with none of the wild outbursts 
of joy which had signalised the successful robbery of Job Round. 
Once he drank with much solemnity to good fortune, but after 
that he corked the bottle resolutely. 

‘ I’ve lived to learn as theer is slips, young governor,’ said Mr. 
Bowling, ‘betwixt cups and lips. Once I had that there golden 
money in my hands, or if I was to speak more true, I had my 
hands in that there golden money. I could ha’ bathed in it, i 
could ha’ crep’ in among it, I could ha’ rolled in it, I could ha’ 
chewed the pieces. Theer’s nobody knows afore they see it what 
the sight of that much golden money is.’ 

Clem looked at him and saw the lust of money burning in his 
eyes. He saw it, and he had the completest recognition of it, and 
even such sympathy as the higher nature has for the lower in 
such cases—the sympathy of understanding. But though he 
burned within to claim a share of the treasure for his own, he was 
as far from Mr. Bowling’s state as man can be from man. The 
thought of his own chance of riches never so much as touched 
him. The money was Sarah’s. Hope’s blossoms were blossoms 
of fire, but the pure heart enfolded them unharmed, and their 
heat was a new life to them. Whatever her soul longed for 
she should have. The free hand that loved to reach out gene- 
rously to the poor should no longer be withheld because of 
emptiness. She had longed to travel and to see the wonders of 
the fair world. She loved music, pictures, books. She should 
have them all. Her life should be bright again. His spirit 
brooded over her like a brooding bird. He blessed her in his 
heart. 

_ €Young. governor,’ said Mr. Bowling, ‘I never did fair doos 
to Joby Round. He was a gentleman as would have done fair 
doos with any man if he’d ha’ let him be. I used to say, but I 
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never knowed so little as think it, as Joby Round had left that 
treasure theer because he hadn’t got the pluck to go for it.’ 

There was a thing to turn the fire of hope to frost and ashes 
in Clem’s heart. Not to have thought of that before! It was 
sheer madness to think that if the treasure had lain there to Job’s 
knowledge all these years he would have let it lie. The thing 
was all a dream. 

‘Are you out o’ sorts, young governor?’ asked Mr. Bowling, 
seeing these thoughts written on Clem’s face, but not being able to 
read them. ‘Take a drop o’ sherry.’ He filled the tumbler and 
held it to Clem’s white lips. ‘Take a heartier sip than that, 
young governor. It’sthe right sort. It’s nigh as strong as brandy.’ 

‘The treasure can’t be there,’ said Clem. ‘I was mad not to 
think of that before. If he had known of its existence he would 
have brought it home. The whole thing’s a dream.’ 

‘Was that what curled you up like that, young governor?’ 
demanded Mr. Bowling calmly as he recorked the bottle. ‘ That’s 
what I was a-coming to. The treasure’s there—somewhere within 
two mile of a little place called Strigli in the Bawlkan Hills. 
You'll find it marked on any good-sized chart. Strigli. Not the 
treasure. I'll tell you why Joby Round didn’t go out to get it. 
How old is his gell ?—his daughter ?’ 

‘ She is twenty-five,’ said Clem. 

‘Very well then,’ returned Mr. Bowling, ‘reckoning as she 
was born a year after the weddin’, it’s like enough he courted for 
at least six months afore he married. That makes six-and-twenty 
and half a year. It’s thirty year and a half sence the thing was 
done.’ 

‘Since what was done ?’ asked Clem. 

‘That is a wrong manner of speaking of it,’ replied Mr. Bowling 
in momentary discomfiture. ‘ Sence the buried treasure was found, 
and we was oblige to hide, because of the murderin’ thieves as 
followed us. We lived on them mountains like wild beasts, did 
me and Joby Round. The whole country was alive agen us, but 
we both got away.’ 

‘Why was the country alive against you ?’ 

‘Why? Why they’d ha’ pulled the hearts out of your bodies 
to know where the gold was, wouldn’t they? It stands to natur’ 
as they would.’ 

‘They would go and look for it,’ said Clem, ‘ and find it.’ 

Mr. Bowling laughed. 
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‘Let ’em dig,’ he said. ‘How many hundreds o’ thousands of 
‘ears do you think it ’d take ’em to look through all them hills ? 
Oh! Let ’em look. By all manner o’ means, young governor, 
let ’em!’ 

‘You were speaking of Mr. Round.’ 

‘Why he didn’t go out there himself? I was just a-going to 
tell you. The gell is five-and-twenty. Do you know how long 
he was back home afore he married? No? Don’t remember, 
eh? Put it down at six months only. Twenty-six year and a 
half out of thirty year and a half. Four year. It would have 
been next to certain death to go back within that four year. 
He’d ha’ been seen and knowed again. He'd ha’ been follered 
and shot for that there treasure like a rat. Very well then. He 
gets married. Very well again. He finds himself in clover, A 
uncle dies an’ leaves him a bit o’ money. He thinks he'll lie by 
an’ wait till everything’s grown quiet. Then he has a little gell. 
It stands to reason he gets fond o’ the gell. I never heard a 
word of Joby Round whilst I was a-working at your father’s farm, 
young governor, but somebody ups and says “ He’s hard,” they 
says, “as nails, but he loves that gell like the apple of his eye.” 
Well, he’s got enough to live on, the little gell’s mother dies, he 
stops to take care of the gell, and says-he, “One of these days 
when I can spare the time I'll go and dig up that there golden 
money. When the gell’s growed up and has got a husband to 
take care of her.” Because, mind you, young governor, I never 
did fair doos to Joby Round. Joby Round was a man as joined 
in hunting this here:treasure for a spree. He wasn’t what you’d 
call a fool, but he had no more care for money than that there 
jug. I never did fair doos to Joby, not till last night when you 
said as he was dead. That squares things, that does. I’ve had 
sence then to overhaul it, and I do fair doos to Joby Round.’ 

‘But how do you know that Mr. Round never went back for 
the money himself?’ asked Clem. ‘He might have gone back 
for it, have secured it, and have lost it in any one of a thousand 
ways.’ 

‘I know because he told me,’ returned Mr. Bowling. ‘ “It 
lies theer yet,” he says; “I’ve never had the spending of it. 
Wouldn’t you like to know the latitude and longitude?” says he, 
‘‘and take a pick and a shuffle and go and dig it up?” It’s 
there all right, young governor, never fear. You get a look at 
that there watch to-morrow, and we'll see whether it’s theer or no.’ 
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Mr. Bowling’s confidence had a great effect on Clem, so great 
an effect that he began to build castles with as much ardour as 
before. But whatsoever castles he built he lived in none of them. 
They were all for the woman he loved, all for the best, the 
loveliest, the sweetest, saddest creature in the world, who had 
suffered so cruelly, and should at last be glad again. For though 
the money could never have rejoiced him at all except in the joy 
it would have given him to dower her with it, it was going to 
bring all imaginary blessings to her. Clem’s one great thought 
was—she could refill her emptied heart with charities—she would 
go about doing good. Through whatsoever crime-stained ways the . 
money had travelled to its present dark resting-place, her hands 
would purify it, and the uses to which she would put it would be 
a sanctification. 

He dreamed awake when he was left alone, and because the 
rain was on his roof in London, the rain was on the lonely hills. 
He saw them vast and dark and silent in the night, and he pierced 
their mystery and knew where the buried gold lay darkling 
underground. He dreamed awake, and Sarah’s face was sweet 
and bright again, as he had known it years ago. He dreamed 
asleep, and on the background of the rainy hills her face shone 
before him by its own effulgence like the face of some mild angel. 

‘I shall go to work,’ said Mr. Bowling, who looked in upon 
him in the morning. ‘I shall go to work as if nothing had 
happened or was a-going to happen, cause if I didn’t I should most 
likely go off my head. I shall trust you solemn. I shan’t go 
with you and wait about outside, because I shall trust you. I 
shall be back here in the dinner hour between one and two, in 
case you may be back again. If you finds anything, young 
governor, for the Lord’s sake, send a telegraph. Say “ All right.” 
And here’s the bob to pay for it. We ain’t a-going to be to a 
shilling now. Remember what you’ve swore, But I'll trust you, 
full and solemn.’ 

‘You may trust me,’ said Clem, simply. ‘I will deal honestly 
with you.’ 

Mr. Bowling left for work before six o’clock, and since it would 
have been absurd to start upon his expedition at such an hour, 
Clem stayed behind in a state of nervous impatience and fluttering 
hope until eight. Then he set out to walk to Scotland Yard, a 
distance as he counted it of half a dozen miles. He was nota 
fast walker, but when he was in tolerable health he could bear to 
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be afoot all day, and was stronger than a stranger looking at his 
dwarfed and twisted figure would have been likely to think him. 


The shabby little figure made its way through the streets, and no’ 


ran regarded or took the trouble to have a thought about it. 
Nobody was in the least likely to guess it, but the shabby figure 
carried such a heart of hope within it that day as no other man 
bore in all London. The hungry little poet dreamed of wealth, 
but with such an unselfish passion in his dream as surely never 
poet felt before. Sometimes a doubt shook him, but not often, 
though many a time his heart of hope so trembled within him 
that his breath came short and he was fain to rest awhile looking 
in at shop windows which showed him nothing. 

He reached Scotland Yard at last, and found all the questions 
he had to put answered with an unexpected civility and patience. 
But the official whom he consulted could do no more than put him 
on the track. 

‘A medal attached to the stolen watch,’ said Clem, ‘ bore an 
inscription, and that inscription was the only indication of the 
whereabouts of a large sum of money, of which the owner is now 
known to have been possessed.’ 

‘Well,’ said the official, ‘ we hear of stranger things than that 
at times. Where was the prisoner arrested?’ Clem told him. 
‘Then the chances are, he would be taken at once to the nearest 
police court to be examined and remanded. They will have there 
a complete list of everything taken from him, and they will be 
able to tell you their present whereabouts. The man was tried 
at Stafford? They may have to refer you there.’ 

Clem took the address the official gave him, and set off upon 
his homeward way. The police station was almost at his own 
doors, and he had had his walk for little. Noon had gone by be- 
fore he had finished the return journey, and he was hot and 
tired. 

An officer sate at a small raised desk behind a sort of counter 
in a shaded room. In one corner of the room was a railed cage 
like a wild beast’s den, and in the den a wild beast, in the form 
of a drunken sailor, who howled a song and danced lumberingly. 

‘* Well,’ said the officer, beholding Clem, ‘ what can we do for 
you? Keep that fellow quiet, one of you. I can’t hear my own 
ears.’ 

Clem told his story, and the officer listened with no great 
show of interest until the mention of a watch with a medal and an 
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inscription. Then he smiled, and taking up a speaking-tube, 
whistled, applied his ear, and then murmured into the mouthpiece. 

‘Go on,’ he said, still smiling to himself. Clem went on, and 
‘had come to the end of his story when a red-whiskered constable 
entered behind the counter. 

‘You sent for me, sir? said the constable. 

‘Yes,’ said the official, smiling still. ‘Did you ever happen 
to hear of a watch with a Turkish coin attached to it?’ Then 
the constable began to smile, and Clem looking from one to the 
other saw the smile broader on each face until both the inspector 
and his subordinate were laughing. ‘ Very well,’ said the inspector, 
wiping his eyes—he was a fat man with a face expressive of a love 
for a jest and a good dinner—‘ tell this gentleman what you know 
about it.’ 

‘ About the man that tried to hang himself in Number Five, 
sir?’ asked the constable. The inspector nodded, and leaned 
forward on his elbows with a renewed look of humour, glancing 
now at the constable and now at Clem as if with an assurance 
that the inquirer would see where the joke lay by-and-by. ‘ Well,’ 
began the subordinate, scratching at one red whisker, ‘it’s a 
matter of five or six, or maybe seven years ago, and I shouldn’t 
have any call to remember it if it hadn’t passed into a sort of a 
joke among us. I got information as the man had taken passage 
in the “ Orinoco ”—I remember that well enough—and [ had in- 
structions to take him. I went aboard, and I see my gentleman 
in his berth with a map spread out before him.’ 

‘Was the map a map of Turkey ?’ asked Clem. 

‘Why, yes, it was,’ said the man, ‘now I come to think of it. 
Yes. A map of Turkey. Well, he fainted stone-dead away. He 
was a chicken-hearted sort of fellow, and he fainted away, stone- 
dead.’ 

‘Tell us that again,’ said the inspector. ‘By-and-by it may 
begin to get interesting.’ 

‘Well, to tell the truth,’ renewed the constable. ‘I always 
had a notion that he shoved his hand into the bed just as I opened 
the door, but his fainting and the boat being just about to start 
put it out of my head I suppose, and I forgot to look for anything. 
But when we got him here and he came to, there was such a 
hullaballoo and such a racket about a watch and a medal as I never 
do remember hearing about anything. He went stark staring mad. 
It was a charge of manslaughter if I remember, but he didn’t 
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seem to valley the charge a button against that watch and medal. 
He went that off the handle, it’s passed into a sort of a proverb 
here.’ The constable grinned broadly. ‘There’s hardly a day 
goes by, but somebody says, “You might ha’ lost a medal, you 
might.” Why there’s men as never heard the beginning of the 
story as uses that expression. It’s known throughout the force, 
that saying is, and whenever a man goes off the handle at a 
trifle, that comes in.’ 

‘And the watch was never found ?’ Clem asked. 

‘Never found nor heard of,’ said the constable. Clem held 
on by the counter for a moment, and was sick and dizzy. All the 
dreams to have been dreamed in vain! 

He saw that the inspector and his subordinate were staring at 
him curiously, and he steadied himself as well as he might and 
turned away. His heart felt dead. No misfortune which could 
by any chance have fallen on himself could have so bereaved 
him. 

‘Hi!’ said the inspector. ‘ Might I ask what made that watch 
and medal so particularly valuable ?’ 

‘There was an inscription on the medal,’ Clem made shift to 
answer. ‘It related toa sum of money. It was the only memo- 
randum.’ 

‘A large sum of money ?’ asked the inspector. 

‘Yes,’ said Clem. ‘Fifty thousand pounds.’ 

The inspector and the constable both whistled, and looked at 
each other, with uplifted eyebrows and shoulders. Clem walked 
slowly away, and. slowly home, if the place in which he lived 
were worth calling home. Bowling was there awaiting him, and 
when he heard the story of the failure he broke into such horrible 
execrations against Whittaker that Clem put his hands over both 
ears and ran out upon the landing. 

Life had been savourless before, but after this taste of hope it 
seemed flatter than ever. The days went by, saltless, lifeless, 
Armstrong came to him once a week at least, and found him sunk 
deeper and deeper into a dejection out of which he had no heart 
to struggle. He went on with his painting and his modelling, 
and his making of flowers in wax and leather, and he found some 
poor sort of market for his work, and lived, and that was all. His 
_dream had lasted less than a day, and yet after it his spoiled life 

was lower than ever. To have made life smooth for the one 
-eréature be had loved had seemed so possible, and so sweet a 
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thing—and now that hope had flashed upon his darkness and gone 
out again he saw nothing. 

Bowling would come in at times to talk of the: buried treasure, 
and would talk of nothing else. Clem scarcely heard him, and 
had—as may be easily fancied—but little value for his com- 
panionship. Yet he felt a little lonelier than ever when the man 
came in one night, and announced his approaching departure. 

‘I’m sick of this village, I am,’ said Mr. Bowling, with a face 
of deep disgust. ‘I never could abide to live among a lot of 
bricks. Fields I can stand, and the rolling winds and waves I 
can endure, but these here houses gets into my lungs and chokes 
me. And into that I’ve got the sack. I’m off to sea again. I’m 
a old un, but I’m a stiff un, and I can hang pulley-hauley on a 
rope as well as the youngest on ’em. Apart from which blue 
water is my natural home, and I’ve been off of it now nine year. 

‘So it’s good-bye Jack, let John sit down, 
Yor I know you’re outward bound, oh!’ 
I’ve got a berth a’ ready aboard, a cap’n as knows a seaman from 
a long shore shoulder-rubber, as is good for nothing but to growl 
at his vittles and draw his pay. I’m off in the mornin’ at six 
o’clock young governor, and I’m off now to rummage a bit of a 
kit together. So it’s good-bye now, and this is the last of Thomas 
Bowling.’ 

Clem shook hands with him, and he rolled away with a more 
nautical gait than ever. In a minute or two Clem heard him 
singing in his growling bass— 

‘ He’s off to sea, is old Tom Bowling 
The darling of the crew, 
And all the pretty gals is howling, 
And all their hearts is true.’ 

Then he heard his step upon the stair, and Mr. Bowling had 
gone out of his scheme of things for good and all. 

Clem never spoke a word of his disappointment to anybody. 
Why should he? What end could it have served to speak ? 
Even the going of “Mr. Bowling left him a little drearier, a little 
less inclined to life. 

The summer spent itself, the autumn rolled wearily towards 
its close, and at last upon a day Clement Bache rose to life once 
more, because he had learned once more what it was to have a 
purpose. 

He drew that poor eight weekly shillings which formed the 
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staple of his means, for convenience’ sake, four weekly doles at 
once. Every fourth Saturday he called at an office in Shoe Lane 
and drew his thirty-two shillings from a solicitor there, who had 
charge of this last little remnant of his father’s old estate. He 
called one day at the customary hour of four. 

‘Mr. Knight’s engaged just now,’ said the lanky clerk. ‘You 
must call again at five past seven. It happens he’ll be here late 
to-night, or you'd have to come again on Monday.’ Clem lingered 
a little, uncertain whether he should go. ‘It’s not a bit of use 
of your waiting, Bache,’ said the lanky clerk. ‘I’ve done and I’m 
off, and you can’t wait here, you know.’ 

Clem walked away submissively and wandered into Fleet 
Street. He was tired and hungry, and for the moment he was 
penniless. He wandered vacantly—nothing mattered much—he 
was tired. It began to rain, and he drew his seedy paletot a 
little closer. His mind and his heart seemed numbed, and he 
had no thoughts worth thinking, and no sensations. It grew 
dark and he was still wandering in Fleet Street. The raw 
stealthy wind nipped him at the toes, the nose, the fingers; 
passers-by hustled him ; the rain fell in a persistent drizzle. 

The clocks struck six, and he was a little hungrier and more 
fatigued, and if possible a little emptier in mind. The shops 
were all alight by now, and he stopped here and there to look at 
them. The minutes crawled by, shod with lead, and the quarter, 
the half-hour, and the three-quarters all sounded in their turn. 
It began to rain in earnest, and he walked with his head bent 
against the wind and the wet, and drew his cloak a little closer. 

‘It can but want a minute or two,’ he said to himself, and 
stood still before a shop window, to wait until the clock should 
strike. The shop window was a pawnbroker’s, and he looked at 
the various articles displayed in it, and thought (as if somebody 
else was thinking, he was so little interested) of his own down- 
ward march to poverty. 

But suddenly he clasped his hands beneath his cloak, and his 
heart gave one great leap, and then seemed to stand still. For 
there, within a foot of his eyes, hung Job Round’s medal, labelled 
‘ Fastern Curio—Guinea Gold. With inscription. Only 21. 5s.’ 


(Tobe conclitded.) 








